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‘The French Capital in 1861. 


HE new ties of com- 
merce with France, 
the abolition in favour 
of Englishmen of the 
system of passports, 
© and relations between 
this country and the 
Continent generally, to 
be fertilized, it may be 
hoped, by the Exhibi- 
tion of 1862, will in- 
crease the number of 


induce, as well as al- | 


derive what is good 
in another, whether 
Athat good be of the 


to our pages, or to any 


ception. To the Eng- 
lish architect of the 
present day, truly, the 
Continent is not un- 
known; an admixture | 
of Continental features | 
is observable in the | 





W 
Hy G tects: whilst, 
ave become the custom to pay visits of a few | 
months instead of, as formerly, years, facility of 
pommunications, and productiveness of the present | | 
methods of representation, have given to the recent | 


e advantage there may be in an extended | 
Photography, however, at best, affords only 


heretofore, no more a substitute to the eye, for the | 

work of architecture itself, than it affords in the | 
case of sculpture, for a cast or actual statue. 
There is also a special value in seeing things for 
ourselves: or, in any case, there is much to be 
seen, or noted, that is not to be drawn. But, 
further, there is that expansion of mind coming | 
from observation of the phenomena of difference 

in the manners of neighbouring races,—and in the | 
discovery of how much the intellect of either is 
needed by the other to constitute the perfect 
man,—which might be reflected even in the pro- 
ductions of the architect, and would just now 
form the best of the results to him from travel. 
To know the art of a country, it is not sufficient 
to journey at the present rate of speed, or to} 
bring away the best photographs. Something 
more than architecture must be inquired into, to | 
see why one nation has the taste for ornament, and 

another some different impression of what mainly 

is needed for architectural effect. Enough, as we 

conceive, has been said to show that the eenene} 
ance of foreign travel is not lessened, and why we 
may think that an effort, fortified by some previous 
experience and thought, to gather such informa- 
tion as can be gleaned in the localities them- 

selves, may produce results in our pages of per- 
manent value. 

Of the range of the articles that we contem- 
plate, we will at present say little. Whether 
these can treat of localities at considerable dis- 
tances apart, and whether they will be numerous, 
must depend upon many circumstances with which 
we need not trouble our readers, on the political 
state of certain countries, and on the assistance 
which may be given by architects and others abroad. 
There is one foreign capital, however, where works 
nowin progress extend over so vast an area, and are 


travellers, and should | 


low, one nation to; 


» matter which belongs | 


wider range of con- | 


the Seine, of some step taken towards the work of 
designs of most archi- | opening out a route, and the erection of new 
if it | buildings in place of old. 


| competition of sketches by architects, for a design | 


| latter of the Rue de la Paix. 


| tion. 


attention in the first instance. 

Of the importance of the French capital as a field 
of study, it would be difficult to give the idea to any 
architect who happens to have his acquaintance with 
it yet to make. The multitude of the resources in 
educational institutions, museums, and books ; the 
beauty of the older buildings, and the admirable 
manner in which these, and the streets have been 
planned for the whole effect; and the recent 
works in the formation of the Boulevard de 
Sebastopol and the prolongation of the Rue de 
Rivoli, however, comprise only part of what is 
now most noticeable by the architect, in Paris. 
The street improvements in hand, or immediately 
to be commenced, equal in extent those of the 
Rue de Rivoli, and the Boulevard. When we say 
that, including all the scheme, and by the intro- 
duction of numerous through-routes of communi- 
cation, an entirely different character will be given 
to the plan, or that Paris will be as a new city, we 
use terms such as are generally taken with a cer- 
tain discount, but which here express the truth. 
Quarters are to be opened up which now are 
reached by a circuit : seven theatres on the Boule- 
vard du Temple, including the Théatre Lyrique 
| (illustrated in our pages soon after it was built 
| a8 the Thédtre Montpensier), and probably others, 
| are coming down: a new Théatre Lyrique and a 
| Circus are being completed on the Place du 
Chitelet ; the Boulevard de Sebastopol is pro- 
longed on the left bank of the Seine to the 
southern extremity of Paris; and nearly every 
| day there is an announcement by the Prefect of 





We mentioned last week the announcement of a 


planned with so much regard to architectural effect, 
and still more important objects of street im- 
provement, that we must give to it the whole of our 


longation of the Rue St. Lazare, called Rue Pépi- 
niére, and the similar prolongation of the Rue de 
Rouen, will meet at a point where the Boulevard 
de Malesherbes, which starts from the front of 
the Madeleine, will intersect. The Boulevard de 
Malesherbes will continue north-westerly, and will 
ent the end of the present Pare de Monceaux, and 
extend to the Porte d’Asniéres of the fortifications. 
The other line, that starting originally from the 
Opera-house, will extend from the point of inter- 
section south-westerly, through the Faubourg St. 
Honoré, to the Rond Point, or area, of the Arc de 
PEtoile. From this Rond Point therewill be twelve 
radiating lines. To the north is the Boulevard de 
PEtoile, which intersects the Avenue des Ternes, 
the old external boulevard, and the Boulevard de 
Neuilly, and joins the Boulevard de Malesherbes at 
its intersection with the Boulevard of the Chemin de 
Fer d’Auteuil. To the south is the Boulevard du 
Roi de Rome. Westward is the Avenue de la 
Porte Maillot in prolongation of the eastward 
avenue, Des Champs Elysées. The Boulevard of 
the Faubourg St. Honoré, already in active pro- 
gress, and called Boulevard de Beaujon, prolongs 
north-eastward, the south-westward line of the 
Avenue de l’Impératrice. In similar manner, the 
Boulevard de Monceaux prolongs the line of the 
Avenue de Saint Cloud. The four other lines are 
only about being commenced. Others in the 
same quarter, are the Boulevard de ]’Alma, join- 
ing the Pont de l’'Alma with the Avenue des 
Champs Elysées ; and a prolongation of the Avenue 
d’Antin (the line passing the end of the Palais de 
Industrie, and connecting the Pont des Invalides 
with the Rond Point of the Champs Elysées) 
northward across the Boulevard de Beaujon to 
the Pare de Monceaux. Each of these lines may 
be prolonged on the southern bank. 

But it would require several pages of our 





for the new Opera-house. The building in the Rue | 
Lepelletier was erected forty years ago only asatem- | 


of Paris, strangely out of character with every- | 
| thing else in the same capital. The new building | | 


edifice, or in a space set back from the Boulevard | 
des Capucines, opposite the junction with the 

The axis of the | 
new building will not correspond with that of the | 
Rue de la Paix, but with that of a new street, | 
which will run from the junction of the Boulevard | 
and the Rue de la Paix, to the angle of the | 
Thédtre Frangais near the Palais Royal. The} 
south-western portion of the latter building, 


| which separated the theatre from the Rue St. | 


Honoré, is now removed; and works thus ren- 
dered necessary to the palace, are in progress. 


| The subject of the achitecture of theatres has 
| been occupying much attention in Paris of late; 
‘and amongst the results looked for in the new 


buildings, will be improved methods of ventila- 
On a triangular space of ground on 
the Boulevard des Capucines, and separated 
from the Opera-house only by the new Rue 
de Rouen, will be erected the Hétel de la 
Paix, a vast. structure similar in its contrivances 
and advantages to the Hoétel du Louvre. The! 


Opera-house or the Madeleine may be taken to | 


form, as either is very nearly in point of fact, the 
centre geographically of Paris. Both these 
buildings are near to one of the principal railway 
stations, and to other lines of communication with 
the western suburbs, in which last an extraordinary 
amount of building is now going on. The site 
of the Opera-house will also be connected, through 
a prolongation of the Rue de Lafayette, with the 
northern Faubourgs. Also from the Opera-house, 
extends the Rue de Rouen to the Rue du Havre, as 
the communication with the station in the Rue 
St. Lazare, just alluded to, which latter street 
will be widened in prolongation of a new line to 
pass eastward in front of the church of Notre 
Dame de Lorette. The opposite western or pro- 








journal, and the aid of an accurate plan, such 
as is not procurable in Paris, to give detailed 
particulars of the improvements even now 
commenced. The only plan to which we have 


udent having little time or money, much of | | porary structure; and it is, like many of thetheatres | |had access at the Hotel de Ville, was not in 


|}a state for reference; and all that it showed 
us was a net-work of new streets contemplated, 


a abet memorandum, or, as we may have said | will stand considerably to the east of the present | which would defy present powers of descrip- 


tion. A better plan is being made; and there are 
to be seen in some of the principal open spaces, 
as at the Madeleine, the Boulevard Mont- 
martre, the Place du Tréne, and elsewhere, 
lofty turrets of timber frame-work, which have 
been erected for the purpose of the triangulation. 
The best map, published only last year, by 
| Andriveau-Goujon, omits several new lines towards 
the commencement of which proceedings have 
| just been taken, and also some of those which we 
have mentioned. We are able to make out, how- 
ever, that the new Boulevard Saint Germain, which, 
on the left bank of the river, is intended to con- 
nect the Port aux Vins with the Rue St. 
Dominique St. Germain (passing the Hodtel de 
Cluny and crossing the Boulevard de Sebastopol), 
will be completed in its eastward division, and 
that it will be prolonged across the river, under 
the name of the Boulevard de |’lle Louviers to the 
Place of the Bastille; and that we should have 
mentioned above, as one of the most important 
lines on the plan, one passing from the Boulevard 
des Capucines in face of the Opera, westerly across 
part of the site of the Théatre des Vaudevilles, and 
the Place de la Bourse, and across the Boulevard 
deSebastopol, tothe new Square of the Temple. The 
large group of erections called the Halles Centrales, 
are already connected by subways of most expensive 
construction, with the Strasbourg railway station 
north,and with the quays south ; and a communica- 
tion of similar character has been made along the 
Rue de Rivoli to connect the Tuileries with the 
Hotel de Ville. The pacification of the capital under 
certain eventualities, has had much to do with the 
street improvements designed, as also with the 
commanding positions chosen for the barracks, 
buildings which are certainly the least satisfactory 
of the recent works in point of art. Progress in the 
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introduction of subways combined with sewerage 
is being made in Paris. A considerable amount of 
widening of streets, and rebuilding of houses, is 
already in progress north and south of the eastern 
blocks of the Halles up to the Boulevard de Se- 
bastopol; additions are in progress to the Halles 
themselves, involving the removal of one substan- 
tial edifice but recently erected, and other street 
improvements are to be made about the western 
building, or Halle aux Blés. 

Opinions are not wanting that the concentra- 
tion of the matériel for the provisioning of Paris 
in any one quarter, or one which the reader is 
already aware is not the geographical centre, is a 
mistake, and that much carting, and carting back 
again, might have been saved by the establish- 
ment of entrepéts at the outskirts of the town, if 
not in immediate contiguity with the railway 
stations themselves. This concentration, the cha- 
racteristic of French authority, makes, however, 
evils as well as the charms of the capital, and we 
are inclined to agree with the writers referred to, 
that the habitual aim of such authority creates 
some of the evils now complained of as attendant 
upon the demolitions; and from the imputation 
for which, the Prefect of the Seine has lately 
sought to defend himself in an elaborate paper 
published within the last few days. In that 
document he shows that, whilst 1,171 houses, con- 
taining 7,715 tenements, have been demolished in 
Paris in 1860, 3,986 houses, containing 22,040 
tenements, have been built. A vast increase had 
already been made in the previous seven years; 
so that the constructions at the end of 1860 would 
exceed those of demolitions in the eight years by the 
number 35,550. Keeping attention, however, to 
the past year, the gain has been, in 1860, 2,815 
houses, or 14,325 tenements. That gain has been | 
manifested in the quarters Montmartre, Batig-| 
nolles, Ménilmontant, Saint Laurent, and Buttes- 
Chaumont more especially ; whilst in those of the 


during which opposite opinions are expressed, not 
so much against the improvements in themselves, as 
against the manner in which they are conducted, 
either too hurriedly, or without some provision for 
the incidence of that difficulty which is otherwise 
almost inevitable from being unhoused. We under- 
stand the Prefect of the Seine to endeavour to show 
that there is at present a numberof logemensvacant, 
quite insufficient to allow liberty of choice; but that 
the number available for persons of small means 
is greatly in excess of those lately provided for the 
rich, and that the/ocatairessubmit too readily to an 
increase of price rather than to the inconvenience 
of removal. He concludes, that for such evil as is 
real, the only corrective is the energetic pursu- 
ance of the work of opening out new quarters, the 
shortening of distances, and the establishment of 
the best means of communication, as well as in 
assuring everywhere facility in the supply of 
provisions, or, in a word, he thinks, in march- 
ing resolutely in the way of the amelioration 
and transformation of the city. “Hors dela,” 
he says, “tout est illusion et utopie.” We have 
ourselves too often recommended the improve- 
ment of the thoroughfares of London, as 
essential to the object of providing improved 
dwellings, to hesitate in our adhesion to great 
part of what is here argued. The weak point in 
the Prefect’s report, and it is well pointed out by 
the Siécle, is the want of application of one of his 
own principles to such a case as that of the Halles. 
The subject, however, is not terminated by the 
report; the dearness of the incorporated Banlieu 
is not referred to ; and it appears that there is a 
fund which can be placed at the disposition of 
proprietors, towards the object of the erection of 
workmen’s dwellings, of which there has not 
lately been any account. Some of the dwellings 
erected in Paris for this class do not seem to be 
devoted to their original destination. 

Treating, however, the Halles as a grand centre 








Louvre, the Temple, the Pantheon, and the Elysée, | 
no augmentation has taken place. It needs but | 
little examination of Paris to see that the reverse 

of augmentation must have happened ; and, worse, | 
whoever has occasion to seek a /ogement in such | 
quarters,—say the vicinity of the Madeleine,—will 

find apartments halved and quartered, and dark | 


of Paris, most important lines of street have been 
commenced or designed to radiate from them in 
several directions. There is the street south- 
easterly to the adjacent Place du Chitelet, and 
that southward, ultimately to expand into a great 
place to the Pont Neuf. There is one north- 
easterly reaching to the angle formed by the 


passages formed by the thinnest of partitions, op-| Boulevards St. Martin and du Temple at the 
posed to all conditions of health, as to English ChAteau d’Eau, and which intersects other new 
notions of propriety and decency. The worst of streets, besides the Boulevard de Sebastopol, in its 


the case is, that the expensiveness of tenements 


route. Running north and south past the Halle 


seems to extend into new quarters, such as those/aux Bl¢s, will be a line in prolongation of the 
of the Pantheon, contemporaneously with their; Rue du Louvre (the street which separates 


connection with the heart of Paris; so that many | 


the Louvre from the church of St. Germain 


of those,—-we will not speak of the owvrier class,— | ’Auxerrois), passing northward across the site of 
who think a central situation desirable for their the Post-office to the Rue Montmartre, and south- 
avocations, find themselves subjected to a loss of | ward by a new bridge across the barrage of the 


accommodation or an increase of rent. It is not 


Seine, then close between the Palais de l'Institut, 


surprising that discontent should have been loudly | and the Hétel des Monnaies to the Place St. 


expressed, With the ouvrier class, comprising as | 
it does so large a number of persons associated | 
with building operations, the pressure of the evil 
has been mitigated by the employment afforded ; 
though, again, it must not be left out of consi- 
deration that these great works have called artizans 
from the country, thus operating in a manner 
apprehended by more than one French government 
when public works, with the object of providing 
subsistence, have been talked of. 

The present dearness of logemens in Paris, 
which extends to all other requirements, is attri- 
buted by the Prefect to extraneous causes, such as 
the influx of strangers to a city now so well 
served by railways. It is, however, very well 
known to us in England, that when buildings of 
a costly character take the place of others very 
inferior, the proprietor must exact a larger return 
in the shape of rent, and that the tendency is in 
every case for the tenements to be kept empty 
until by slow degrees the landlord arrives at con- 
viction that he cannot obtain a certain sum for his 
return, which he had been induced to fix at as 
high a rate as possible. It is inevitable, therefore 


Germain des Prés, whence the line will reach to 
the station of the Chemin de Fer de l’Ouest, 
Rive Gauche. Let us add the completion of the 
great line in the east and north of Paris, connect- 
ing the Barriére du Tréne with the Strasbourg, 
and the Northern railway stations, on part of 
which, the Boulevard de Magenta, the buildings 
are in active progress,—also the short line from 
the Hotel de Ville, by Notre Dame, to a new 
bridge, a complete remodelling of the district of 
the schools north of the Pantheon, and the com- 
pletion of a southern boulevard, or communica- 
tion between the Pont d’Austerlitz and the Ecole 
Militaire, and we have not exhausted the account. 

In the art element in these works, there is 
much in which we see with regret, that hurried 
demand has interfered in details, with the 
accomplishment of the highest character of de- 
siga. In the magnitude of the street improve- 
ments, however, and their subserviency to the 
primary objects and to the effect of buildings; in 
the prevalence of a taste for decoration too general 
to remain unresponded to, if sometimes exception- 
ally or with a richness which recoils and reconciles 





that Paris should be passing through a great crisis, 





the English artist to his lower pitch, there is 





enough in the merely new or the designed im” 
provements and buildings of the French capital 
to instruct and detain an English architect for 
weeks or months. In the formation of these new 
routes, it is not merely the work in demolition of 
buildings in the town, or the roadmaking and 
planting in the suburbs, which will be taken into 
account by the same sort of observer. The London 
architect sees with amazement the quantity of 
earthwork which is attacked, and wonders that 
the prospect of return is such as to induce these 
exertions to get an easy gradient, or a level. Yet 
the result is generally successful in increased value 
of sites, as in the district of which we have chiefly 
spoken. On the New Boulevard de Il’Etoile, 
ground now stands at 250 francs the square 
métre, which formerly was of little value. 

How is it that, with years of exertion for the 
amelioration of London, and in no unfavourable 
position contrasted with France as to our art- 
knowledge, the progress of our capital is such as 
to discourage exertions. Whilst, look at the new 
square before the Conservatoire des Arts et 
Métiers, in Paris, open to all, and on the route 
of the new Boulevard,—with its marble balus- 
trades, its elegant candelabra and vases ; and 
note both the same provision, and the appreciation, 
everywhere in the gardens and public places. 

In private houses, costliness of the furniture 
and ameublements, planned or admirably fitted to 
their positions, is astounding. The love of decora- 
tion is everywhere seen; and we find a house in 
Paris, of which the cost of the small staircase, 
with Algerian or onyx marble, has been 12,0001, 
Mere costliness in art should go for nothing: but 
the instances in Paris showing the love of art, as 
well as richness of effect, are numerous, and force 
themselves on the notice. 

We pause, not for want of matter, but to resume 
the inquiry which we have just opened, in another 
number, 





ON THE CHURCHES OF LE PUY EN 
VELAY, AND OF AUVERGNE.* 

In the course of last autumn, after having spent 
three weeks in climbing Swiss mountains, I was 
able to devote a few days on my way home toa 
district which, as far as I had been able to gather 
from books, appeared to contain a mine of interest 
for the architect, not less than for the geologist 
and the lover of natural scenery. From Lyons I 
went by Monistrol to Le Puy, which was the 
grand object of my tour; and from thence into 
Auvergne, and by Issoire, Clermont Ferrand, 
and Nevers, to Bourges and Paris. I was so 
much struck by what I saw that, though I am 
well aware that my visit was too hurried to be at 
all exhaustive, I think I cannot do better than 
give you the results of my journey, in the trust 
that what was full of interest, novelty, and in- 
struction for myself, may be of some use also to 
others who have not yet been able to make this 
journey for themselves. The Gothic architecture of 
Vélay and Auvergne is not, it is true, to be 
compared to the best work in the north of France. 
I am not, however, going to tell you about it, but 
about an earlier style, which, as I hope to show, 
has special value as illustrating, among other 
things, the way in which French Gothic was 
developed from Romanesque and Byzantine build- 
ings. And our attention will, therefore, be almost 
entirely devoted to buildings which are either 
Romanesque or Romo-Byzantine in their charac- 
ter, or in the period of transition from these styles 
to First Pointed. The complete Gothic build- 
ings are comparatively few, and have no special 
value; and I shall probably not have time to refer 
to them even in the most cursory manner. 

The most convenient course will probably be to 
describe shortly some of the principal features of 
these buildings; and then, if I have succeeded in 
giving you an accurate impression of their charac- 
ter, it will be the more easy to enter on some of 
the very interesting questions which they appear 
to suggest, and on which I specially desire not to 
dogmatize; because I trust that there are those 
among you who will be able to throw much light 
on any questions which may be suggested; and, if 
necessary, to correct the conclusions to which I 
may have come too hastily, or from insufficient 





* Read by Mr. G. E, Street, as elsewhere mentioned. 
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knowledge of discussions which have already taken 
lace. 
: I will begin with Le Puy. 

On the wall you will find some photographs 
which will show you how eminently picturesque 
is the site of this ancient capital of Vélay. The 
city is crowded up the side of a volcanic rock, one 
end of which is crowned by the picturesque mass 
of its Eastern-looking cathedral. It consists of 
a network of narrow streets, not passable by car- 
riages, and reminds one forcibly of some such city 
asGenoa. Above the rock on which the cathedral 
is perched rises another, called the Corneille, on 
which are some old fortifications, and which has 
just been crowned by a monstrous image of the 
B.V. Mary, made of the metal of the guns taken 
at Sebastopol, and to whose charge I think I may 
fairly lay much of the imperfection of my account 
of the buildings beneath her feet ; for 1 had the 
ill luck to arrive at Le Puy only three days before 
the inauguration of this statue, and I found the 
whole city so entirely occupied with preparations 
for the féte, that it was with the greatest difficulty 
I examined the cathedral at all; and into some 
portions of it I was quite unable to penetrate ; 
whilst the only condition on which I could obtain 
rooms at an inn was that I should not stop for 
more than two days, and should make room for 
some bishop, prince, or cardinal (of whom there 
were a legion on the road), before the great féte 
day. I had to work very hard, therefore, to do 
as much as I did; and I make no doubt that a 
more leisurely and uninterrupted examination 
would have enabled me to discover and do much 
more. 

Separated from the great volcanic rocks I have 
already mentioned by one or two furlongs only, is 
the smaller but even more striking rock called the 
Aiguille de St. Michel, and crowned with a little 
chapel dedicated to the archangel. It rises in 
the most abrupt and precipitous manner toa height 
of about 265 feet. The distant background in- 
cludes a series of truncated conical hills, evidently 
ancient volcanoes; and from almost every point 
of view a landscape of the most picturesque and 
extensive description is seen. Nor have I often 
enjoyed a more charming ride than that which, 
for the last twenty miles into Le Puy, on the road 
from St. Etienne, made me generally acquainted 
with the remarkable physical formation of this 
mountain district, and was in all ways most beau- 
tiful; just when, some twelve or fifteen miles 
before I reached the city, I first saw the “ Angelic” 
church, as it is styled, standing up boldly on its 
rock, the centre of an almost matchless landscape. 

The story of its claim to this style of “ Angelic” 
is this: Bishop Erodius, at the end of the sixth 
century, on being made first bishop of Le Puy, 
wished to construct a church. The Virgin, who 
had before shown to St. George the place where 
she wished one to be built, appeared to a sick 
woman on the mount surrounded by a crowd of 
angels, and desired her to tell Erodius to proceed 
at once with his work. After much prayer he 
went to Rome, and the Pope sent back with him 
an architect and senator named Sentaire, under 
whose auspices the church was soon built, and 
whose tombstone is still to be seen near the tran- 
sept-door. Krodius and Sentaire then started for 
Rome again; but, on the way, met two old men, 
who gave them two boxes of relics, and desired 
them to return to Le Puy; saying, that as soon as 
they arrived with the relics before the church the 
door would open, the bells would ring of them- 
selves, and the whole interior would be bright 
with torches and candles, and they should hear 
divine melodies, and smell the sweet perfume of 
the heavenly oil which had served for the conse- 
cration of the church by the angels. Everything 
happened just as had been foretold, and Erodius 
felt it unnecessary again to consecrate his church, 
which from that time to the present day has been 
called the “ Angelic” church. No doubt you all 
know how curions a parallel to this legend the 
history of our own abbey of St. Peter at Westmin- 
ster affords. But, in searching for information 
about the churches of Auvergne, I came upon a 
continuation of the Le Puy legend, to which the 
Westminster story bears no likeness. The legend 
tells how that, when the “seraphic Basilica” of 
Le Puy had been thus dedicated, St. Anne de- 
scended from heaven to visit the palace of her 
daughter: content with this human work, she 
seized the hammer of the master mason, and 
taking wing descended on the summit of a hill, 
and turning towards Auvergne, which to her mind 
offered no church worthy of the queen of heaven, 
she threw the hammer, saying, as she threw it, 
“On the place were the hammer falls a church 
shall rise.” The hammer fell on the right bank of 
the Allier, and immediately there rose from the 





soil, like a flower, the church of Les Chases, which 
was dedicated forthwith to St. Mary. The moral 
of the legend seems to be, first, that architects are 
not always wanted, and second, that as it is cer- 
tain Les Chases was not a (iothic church, it may 
be argued by any one hard up for an argument 
against Gothic, that St. Anne and the angels evi- 
dently had no sympathy with the style. 

Let us now leave legends, and direct our atten- 
tion to the ground-plan of the cathedral. its 
architects have contrived to cover, in an ingenious 
manner, the whole of the summit of the rock on 
which it stands. It consists, as you see, of a nave 
with aisles, transepts, a choir, and choir aisles, and 
a steeple at the east end of the north choir aisle. 
To the south of the cathedral is the modern bishop’s 
palace, whilst to the north are the cloisters, two 
grand halls, and some ruins; and to the north-east 
a chapel, dedicated to St. John, and other buildings. 
There are entrances into the east walls of each of 
the transepts; but these were rather intended, I 
suppose, for the exit than for the entrance of the 
people ; and the mode in which they were admitted 
forms one of the most striking features of the 
whole scheme. I said that the church was built 
on a rock, and on the western face the slope up to 
it, forming one of the principal streets of the city, 
is so steep as to consist alternately of steps and in- 
clines ; until, at a short distance in advance of the 
west front, where it is changed to an almost inter- 
minable flight of steps. The grand west entrance is 
an open porch, like an enormous crypt, beneath the 
three western bays of the nave and its aisles. The 
steps formerly rose in a straight line until they 


fifth bay of the nave, and in front of the rood-loft 
and of the miracle-working image of the Virgin, 
which, brought from the East and given to the 
church by St. Louis, was, until its destruction in 
A.D. 1789, the greatest attraction for pilgrims in 
France.* °This singular entrance, and the mode 
of exit by the eastern doors of the transepts, gave 
rise to an old saying, that “in Notre Dame du 
Puy one entered by the navel and went out by the 
ears.”! Unfortunately, however, the central en- 
trance has been diverted; and, after ascending 
102 steps and arriving at the Golden Gate, as it 
was called, the passage branches right and left; 
to the left ascending into the cloister, and to the 
right winding round the south side of the church, 
until the 135th step lands the weary pilgrim in 
the south aisle, near the transept. This, then, is 
the general scheme of this most singular church. 
Let me now go on to describe it in detail, begin- 
ning with the oldest portion. This I have marked 
on my plan by the brown tint, and it comprises the 
choir, the transepts, and “ crossing,” and the two 
easternmost baysofthenave. Thechoiriscompletely 
modernized, and I am unable to say whether any 
portion of the internal arrangement is old. You 
will observe that it presents the peculiarity of a 
square exterior and a circular interior. This is a 
not uncommon arrangement in the earliest Italian 
examples of the apse, as at St. Mark’s, Venice, and 
elsewhere. The arches opening into the choir 
aisles are old, and I believe that we may venture 
to say that the original plan must have been very 
nearly the same as that of the church of St. Martin 
at Lyons, in which the choir aisles are shorter 
than the choir, and all are terminated with apses. 
I shall have other occasion to point out that, at 
a later date, the architects of St. Martin’s and of 
Le Puy must have been the same. The date of the 
foundation of the first is some time in the ninth 
century, and it was carried on until the end of the 
eleventh century ; but the apse and capitals of the 
columns of the crossing (for the columns 
themselves are Roman) cannot, I think, be 
later than about A.D. 950 to A.D. 1000, which 
latter would, I think, be the date generally ac- 
cepted for this portion of the work at Le Puy. To 
proceed with my notice. The crossing is sur- 
mounted by a quasi dome, carried up as an octa- 
gonal lantern, much of which has been modernized 
in restorations, and much is quite new, though 
the universality of the raised central lantern in 
the churches of the district makes it probable 
that it is to some extent a proper restoration. 
The transepts are covered with barrel vaults, with 
transverse ribs of a square section below them: 
the small apses in their end walls have semi- 
domes, and the tribunes which cross them are 





* As evidence of the popularity of Notre Dame du Puy 
this may suffice. In Amiens cathedral, until A.D. 1820, 
there existed a series of pictures given by the Confrérie of 
Notre Dame du Puy.” A similar confrérie existed at 
Limoges. 

+ At present the interior of the lantern is covered with 
a domical roof; but an illustration in the ‘ Dictionnaire 
Encyclopédique *’ shows it finished with a low-pitched 
tiled roof, and without any of the inlaid mosaic which is 
now seen on it. 





came up in the very centre of the church in the} 


groined with quadripartite vaults without ribs. 
The whole of the nave is covered in the same 
way as the crossing, each bay being divided from 
the next by bold transverse arches, and having a 
quasi dome supported by arches across the angles 
of each compartment ; and ali of them, in truth, 
being, not domes, but eight-sided pointed vaults, 
springing from the octagonal bases thus contrived. 
There are no pendentives, properly so called ; and 
the construction is, I should say, that of men who 
desired to erect domes, but had no knowledge 
whatever of the way in which they were con- 
structed in the East. Or, to take a more favour- 
able and perhaps juster view, of men who, desiring 
to give a small building the greatest possible 
effect of space, to roof it with stone, not know- 
ing anything yet about flying buttresses, and to 
light it from a clerestory, actually solved all these 
points in a successful way. Where this kind of 
roof was first attempted I am quite unable to 
say: certainly the central lantern at Auray is so 
| identical in character with some of those at Le 
| Puy, that the same workmen must have executed 
| both; but, looking to the fact that there seems to 
| be no other example in the same district, whereas 
at Le Puy everything was more or less roofed on 
the same principle, I think we may safely say that 
it was there first used. The second portion of the 
cathedral at Le Puy consisted of the third and 
fourth bays of the nave, and the third portion of 
the fifth and sixth bays. In my plan I have co- 
| loured the earliest work brown (date, from 980 to 
| 1030); the next grey (1030 to 1100); the next 
|red (1100 to 1200); and the later works buff. 
| Portions of the building added since the sixteenth 
century are coloured light blue. The division of 
the building into work done at various epochs is 
beyond question, though there may be much ques- 
tion as to the dates I assign. The latest portion 
is of Early Pointed character, and not later in 
date than circa A.D. 1180 to 1200; and it was at 
the same time that this was erected that the 
greater part of the enormous substructure form- 
ing the porch was also undertaken. The aisles 
throughout the church are vaulted with quadri- 
partite vaults, the three western bays alone 
having ribs. In the two western bays we see 
engaged shafts, both in the front and above it in 
the nave; but the rest of the piers are of the 
simplest plan, large and cruciform in their sec- 
tion, save at the crossing, where the arches are 
carried on coupled or detached shafts. There is 
much elaborate sculpture introduced in the capi- 
tals of the pilasters and columns of the nave, but 
it is nowhere of any very high merit, and so in- 
ferior in delicacy and beauty to the sculpture of 
the same age to be seen on the banks of the 
Rhone, that I should attribute it to a native 
school of sculptors acquainted probably with none 
but inferior Roman sculpture, from which they 
endeavoured to develop a style for themselves. 
A clerestory of wide and rude round-headed win- 
dows, one in each compartment, lights the sur- 
faces of the domes in a very effective manner. 
The arches across the nave are very bold, and 
above them an opening is pierced under each of 
the cupolas, As is generally the case, however, 
in churches covered in this way, very little is 
seen of the real vault in any general view of the 
church ; these transverse arches, with the quasi 
pendentives above them, only being seen. These 
pendentives are true semi-domes, constructed in 
alternate courses of dark and light stone, and the 
difference between their plan and the square angle 
on which they are placed is skilfully concealed by 
detached shafts with capitals placed under them. 
I think you will agree with me, when you ex- 
amine my sketch of this interior, that, considering 
its early date (no part probably later than circa 
A.D. 1150 or 1180), it would be difficult to find a 
grander or more nervous scheme, or one which, 
with such small dimensions, conveys nevertheless 
so great an impression of size and importance. 
The choir aisles were altered at various times. 
That on the south has been rebuilt in Second- 
Pointed of poor character, and is now a mere 
passage-way to the modern sacristy ; and that on 
the north was probably interfered with not very 
long after its first construction, when the great 
steeple, which now abuts upon it, was commenced. 
M. Mérimée,* in his very interesting description 
of the church, suggests that the base of the tower 
was originally a baptistery ; but I see no reason 
whatever for this suggestion ; and it is impossible 
to doubt, when one carefully examines the whole 
design, that, though the steeple was long in build- 
ing, the main feature in its design was from the 
first just what we now see it to be. Moreover, 
the chapel of S. Jean, close by, is said to have 











* Notes d’un Voyage en Auvergne, p. 226. 
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been the baptistery for the whole city until within 
the last sixty years. You will see from my ele- 
vations that the design is very bizarre and un- 
usual. It consists of a long series, of no less than 
nine stages on the exterior, and it diminishes 
rapidly in diameter, and is, perhaps, on the whole, 
more curious than pleasing. If you look at the 
ground-plan, you will see that its construction is 
most remarkable. The internal diameter of the 
tower at the base is 24 feet 6 inches ; but this is re- 
duced to only 12 feet by four detached piers, 1 foot 
10} inches square. These piers are carried up from 
the base to the very summit, detached in the 
three lower stages, and forming part ofthe thick- 
ness of the wall in the portion above. The highest 
stage of the steeple, 12 feet in internal, and 16 
feet in external, diameter, is therefore as nearly 
as possible carried upon these four piers; and the 
rapid decrease in the external dimensions, from 
36 feet to 16 feet, was only rendered possible by 
this very ingenious mode of construction. So 
far as I know, there is only one other ex- 
ample of the same scheme, namely, in the steeple 
of the cathedral of St. Etienne, at Limoges. 
Here, however, the base is the only portion re- 
maining of the original work, and the columns 
are cylindrical in place of being square; but it is 
evident, that the intention was the same as at 
Le Puy. The steeple at Limoges is probably the 
first in point of date. M. Viollet-le-Duc dates it 
at about A.D. 1050; but the Abbé Arbellot, in a | 
learned paper on the cathedral in the “ Bulletin 
of the Secicté Archéologique du Limousin,” main- 
tains that it was certainly built before A.D. 1012, 
where the Bishop Arnaud de Périgueux, after 
assisting at the consecration of Bishop Gerald, at 


and services held on the feasts of the Inven- 
tion and Exaltation of the Cross, and on the 
feasts of SS. Andrew and Eustachius. It was 
also called Cameterium, being used for the burials 
of the clergy, and is now called the chapel “ des 
Morts.” On the end wall are still to be seen re- 
mains of a painting of the Crucifixion, with many 
prophets and angels, St. Mary and St. John, the 
sun and moon, Ac. In the northern gable of this 
building is a fine cylindrical chimney, built in 
alternate courses of dark and light stone, and of 
the same date as the hall. M. Viollet-le-Duc gives 
a drawing of the fire-place, which is of a not un- 
usual early type, the head projecting considerably 
on a semi-circular plan. At the north end of 
the Salle is a passage leading to the cloister, 
and there along the whole northern boundary 
once stood a vast range of buildings called the 
Maitrise. Nothing now remains of this save its 
undercroft, which was spanned by bold pointed 
arches of stone, on which the wooden floor rested. 
The Maitrise was pulled down a few years since ; 
and, not long before, I find that a tower close by 
it, called the Tour de St. Mayol, was also de- 
stroyed.* It seems to have served as part of the 
fortification of the church, which was also attended 
to in an alteration of the building on the east side 
of the cloister in the fourteenth century. This 


redouté prince Louis Onze, roy de France, 
lequel du dict Pape obtint grande louange et 
avoir, ce que il employa en divers fagons et 
moyens en aulmoines, et 4 la décoration de cette 
saincte église du Puy.” The picture has very 
considerable merit. Its detail is a mixture of 
Renaissance and Gothic ; and the Gothic portion, 
as, for instance, the chair on which one of the 
figures sits, is not Italian; and I should be in- 
clined to suppose that it was the work, therefore, 
of a French artist. 

The external side elevation of the church is best 
seen from the cloister; and, with a few words 
upon this, we will leave this portion of the 
building. Here, even more clearly than inside, 
the division of the building into work of different 
epochs is seen. The two bays nearest the 
coping have large coupled windows in the aisle; 
with particoloured voussoirs and saints’ shafts. 
The clerestory is very peculiar in its treatment, 
and, undoubtedly, very effective: the windows 
are of one light in each bay and round-headed, 
and on each side of them above the springing 
there is a recess in the wall, in the centre of 
which a detached shaft is placed to carry the 
cornice. A similar recess and a smaller shaft oc- 
cur immediately over the arch of the windows, 
and the window arch being built of alternately 





building contained, below, ahall, on a level with 
the church, which was the chapel of the holy 
relics: above was the Salle des Etats du Vélay, | 


dark and light stone, and all the panels being 
filled in with geometrical patterns composed in the 
same way, an extremely rich effect is obtained. 








and my sketch of the interior shows both these in| Recesses of the same kind in the upper part of the 
their present state thrown into one room, Above | walls occur all along the eastern face of the transept 
these again was an open space under the roof, pro- at Le Puy, and between the clerestory windows of 
tected on the side towards the town by a magnifi- | Notre Dame du Port, Clermont, St. Paul, Issoire, 


cent overhanging battlement and machicoulation of | and commonly in Auvergne. But, as far as I can 





Poitiers, accompanied him to Limoges, and put 
the cords of the bells into his hands. The lower | 
part of the steeple at Le Puy, may, I think, safely 
be referred to the end of the eleventh century, and | 
its completion to the end of the twelfth century, 
whilst the planning appears to me to be thoroughly | 
characteristic of a Byzantine artist, the construc- 
tion of the piers being almost identical with 
that of the main piers under the domes at 
St. Mark’s, Venice, and St. Front’s, Perigueux. 
The arrangement of the belfry stage, with its 
gable on each face, is very noteworthy, and is, 
perhaps, one of the earliest examples of a type 
which was developed afterwards into the well- 
known arrangement of the belfry of the south- 
west tower at Chartres; and this combined with 


the fourteenth century, and quite open on theside | judge from the portion of the cathedral in which it 
towards the cloister, save for the stone pieces sup- | occurs, and from the early and simple character of 


} 


porting the roof. My drawing shows the peculiar | the work itself, I am inclined to believe that it is 


arrangement of the machicoulis, which are some earlier here than in any of the other examples. 
of the finest I have ever seen, and project from It would be of great interest to have some 
the buttresses as well as from the walls. The | more positive evidence on this and other similar 
only access to this stage of the building seems to questions of date. But, so far as I have been able 
have been from the roof of the cathedral.t Le to discover,there isno snch evidence, and we are left 
Puy was in the first instance selected as a site in doubt, therefore, whether the architecture of 
for the cathedral because it afforded so secure a | Vélay came from Auvergne, or whether the reverse 
refuge from attack ; and in later days it seems to was the case; as also whether this external deco- 
have been no less necessary to provide against | ration of the fabric is coeval with its first erection 
danger; for among other enemies the lords of or is a subsequent addition. The two central com- 
Polignac, a magnificent castle visible from the | partments of the nave have circular windows 
steeple of the cathedral, and only some five miles | (16 feet in diameter) to light the aisle and round- 
distant, were the most conspicuous, as they were | headed windows in the clerestory; and between 


the influence of the churches of the Rhine into | also the most powerful. M. Viollet-le-Duc supposes, 
almost all subsequent modifications of the spire, | indeed, that the tower of the cathedral was meant 
with its gabled spire lights. One of the windows | in part for defence ; but I see no evidence of this, 
under this pediment is planned in a most in-|and possibly he had in his mind the destroyed 
genious manner, presenting externally a semi-| tower of St. Mayol, which, as well as the double 
dome pierced by two pointed arches. Another | wall of enceinte which formerly surrounded the 
window is pierced with a trefoil head, the diameter | whole cathedral, was no doubt a purely military 
of which is much larger than that of the light it | construction. Fortified churches are by no means 
surmounts. This is a favourite form of cusping | uncommon in this part of France. At Brioude is 
throughout this district, and I have collected on a painting showing the church entirely surrounded 
one sheet several examples of it. I have seen it | by a crenellated and turreted wall in 1636; and 
in Lyons, at Vienne, often at Le Puy, at Brioude, | Froyat, near Clermont, and the abbey church of 
at Notre Dame du Port, Clermont, and in the south | Menat, also in Auvergne, still retain provisions 





porch at Bangor, and there can, I think, be little | 
doubt that it is somewhat Eastern in its origin, 
and analogous to the horseshoe form of arch. 
The cloister on the north side of the church ap- 
pears to be in part co-eval with the earliest, or, 
perhaps, the second portion of the fabric, and in 
part with the later additions to it.* It consists of | 
a simple arcade of round arches, on rather solid | 
piers, with a detached shaft on each face. The 
capitals are all richly sculptured, some with 
figures, some with foliage, and I have here illus- 
trations of some of the latter. The spandrils of 
the arches are filled in with a reticulation of 
coloured stones: above the arches runs a band of 
similar ornament, and above this again a carved 
cornice, which in the later part of the cloister 
forms a sort of frieze. In this portion the arches 
have sculptured key-stones, a peculiarity which I 
hardly remember to have met with before in work 
of the same date. On the south side there is one 
spiral and two fluted shafts: all the rest are cir- 
cular, but noticeable for their very consider- 
able entasis. The groining is all quadripartite, 
without ribs, and executed with rough stones set 
in concrete, on a centering of boards. The 
cloister was, as you see, surrounded on all sides 
by buildings. On the south is the cathedral. On 
the east, and opening to the cloister by an 
arcade of open arches, is a large hall, with 
a poiuted barrel vault. This was originally 
called the choir of St. Andrew, and in it 
masses in commemoration of the dead were said, 








* M. Viollet-le-Duc considers the earliest part of the 
cloister to date from the tenth century: M. Mérimée 
thinks the eleventh century more likely. 


for defence. The Salle des Etats contained for- 
merly the archives of Vélay, and in removing 
them a few years since (about 1850) portions of a 
hanging of blue wool semée with fleurs-de-lys, and 
adorned with the armorial bearings of Jean de 
Bourbon, Bishop of Le Puy, from A.D. 1443 
to A.D. 1485, were found. At the same 
time a curious painting on the east wall of the 
lower chamber was discovered under the white- 
wash. It represents four liberal sciences—Gram- 
mar, Logic, Rhetoric, and Music—as females, 
seated, with ancient worthies at their feet. Pris- 
cian sits below Grammar, writing, and two boys 
with open books on her other side. Logic holds 
a lizard in one hand and a scorpion in the other, 
and Aristotle is arguing below: the inscription 
below is ‘ Me sine doctores, frustra coluere sorores,”’ 
aud each figure has a corresponding leonine verse 
inscribed below. Rhetoric holds a file in her 
left hand, and Cicero sits at her feet. Music 
plays an organ; whilst Tubal, with two hammers, 
plays upon an anvil. 

There used, according to the “ Chronique de Me- 
dicis,” to be a second painting here, with figures of 
young demoiselles gorgeously clothed; and from 
the same chronicle it appears that Messire Pierre 
Odin, official of the Bishop Jean de Bourbon, who 
died in 1502, presented both. “II estait si grant 
orateur que par son mellifére et suaviloquent lan- 
gage, fust commis plusieurs fois estre ambassadeur 
devers le Pape A la requette de trés excellent et 





* It was standing in A.D. 1839, but I have been unable 
to find any drawing of it: it is described as an erection of 
the — century, battlemented, but without machi- 
coulis. 

+ Mérimée, Voyage en Auvergne, p. 232. 


the arches of the windows are small arched re- 
cesses. In the two western bays the clerestory is 
similar, save that the intermediate sunk arch is 
omitted. In both the voussoirs are counter- 
changed, and the wall from the springing up to 
the eaves coursed. The transept gables are only 
noticeable for the courses of inlaid petterns with 
which they are enriched. All these petterns are 
formed with white stone and lava: the latter, 
indeed, forms the whole ground of the walls, and 
varies in colour from a greenish grey to black, and 
the patterns are formed with the darkest lava and 
stone. The cloister is similarly inlaid above the 
arches, but it has almost all been restored in a 
most injndicious manner. They have struck and 
ruled (I believe that is the technical phrase for one 
of the most abominable of inventions, is it not ?) 
an enormous red mortar joint between all the 
stones ;* and, wherever this has been done, the 
diaper appears to be formed with a chequer of 
black and red. Wherever the cloister has not 
been retouched, the diaper is black and white. 

I have left almost until the last that which is, 
after all, the crowning wonder of this singular 
church—the western porch. I have already re- 
ferred to its position and plan. The majesty, I 
may say the awfulness, of this entrance can hardly 
be exaggerated. It owes little to delicate detail 
or enrichment of any kind ; for, though these have 
been, they are no longer; and it is the gloom and 
darkness, the simple nervous form of arch and 
pier, the long flight of steps lost in obscurity, and 
crowded constantly (when I saw them), with a 
throng of worshippers, which constitute the 
strange charm of this strangest of entrances. I 
told you that in the nave the two western bays 
of the aisle alone had groining ribs: in the porch 
below it is only in the western bay that they 
are used, and this affords interesting evidence 
of the very gradual yet regular development of 
our art. The spaces below the aisles, in the third 
bay from the west, form chapels, that on the 
right dedicated to St. Martin, and that on the 
left to St. Giles. Before the last extension of 
the building, you will observe, that these chapels 





* M. Mallay, of Clermont, says that the mosaic work 
of the church of Notre Dame du Port, Clermont, was all 














set in red mortar. 
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were at the extreme west end. They have western 
doorways, and these still retain the wooden 
doors. Each of these doors was of four divisions 
in height ; and, as you will see from the drawing 
which I exhibit, covered with subjects carved in 
low relief. They are executed either in cedar 
or deal (I am uncertain which, for they are 
covered with paint), and the subjects, inscrip- 
tions, and borders are all obtained simply by 
sinking the ground 3-l6ths of an inch. The 
figures areall, of course, only in outline, but it 
is still evident that they were carefully painted 
with draperies, &c., so as to be thoroughly distinct. 
There is some appearance of the ground having 
been painted with broad horizontal bands of 
colour, but the traces are so indistinct that it 
is difficult to speak positively. The doors are hung 
folding, and those to the chapel of St. Giles contain 
subjects from the early life of our Lord, whilst 
those in the chapel of St. Martin contain subjects 
from His Passion. The meeting rail in the former 
fortunately contains an inscription of extreme 
value: —“ Gaulfredus: me FCIT: PETRUS EPI ;” 
after which some letters are lost. If my reading 
of the last letter but, one as P is correct, I think 
it leads to a most important inference. No one 
who looks at the design of these gates can doubt 
that they are thoroughly Eastern in their cha- 
racter : and upon searching for the list of bishops 
of Le Puy since my return, I was delighted to 
find that the first bishop of the name of Peter 
was consecrated at Ravenna by Leo IX. in 
A.D. 1043, and died at Genoa A.D. 1053, as he 
returned from the Holy Land. Gates of the same 
description are said to exist in the churches of 
Chamaliéres, and of Lavodte-Chilhac,* in the 
same district ; whilst other evidence of intercourse 
with the East is afforded by fragments of tissues 
preserved at Moneslier, at Pébrac, and at Lavotte- 
Chilhac. These tissues are all extremely Eastern 
in their character, and very similar to the famous 
cope at Chinon, and to the Le Mum tissue, both 
of which are described by M. du Caumont in the 
“ Abecedaire ” and in the “ Bulletin Monumentale” 
for 1846, p. 564. The date ordinarily attributed 
to these tissues is the middle of the eleventh 
century, and this would exactly tally with the 
return of Bishop Peter from the Holy Land. I 
dwell on this the more because, if the inference I 
have drawn from the inscription be true, it gives 
the date also to the second portion of the con- 
struction of the cathedral, to which the chapels 
in the porch undoubtedly belong; and the result 
would be that whilst we should date the earliest | 
portion of the church at about the end of the | 
tenth, or quite the commencement of the eleventh, | 
century, the second portion would be dated at 
about A.D. 1050; and finally, there is little doubt 
as to the whole having been completed in the 
course of the twelfth century.+ These dates are, 
as in all such cases, of course only approximate, 
and it is pretty clear that there was seldom any 
long pause in the works, and the development in 
their architectural features is therefore very 
gradual.t 





THE CONDITION OF LEEDS. 

Ovr article on Leeds has made a very consider- 
able stir; and, as might be expected, has brought 
down some denials. Sore people will ery out 
when you throw salt at them. The Leeds Times, 
while on the one hand it admits the gravest of our 
statements, —that there are groups of houses “ con- 
structed upon unsanitary principles,” that it would 
require “a sanitary Hercules” to restore the Aire 
or Lady Beck to its original purity, that the 
drainage has been neglected for two years, that 
some of the streets are only superficially drained, 
because owners are not forced to connect their 
drains with the main sewers,—on the other hand 
says we have been tilting “at shadows and 
windmills.” In one sentence he admits, that “the 
surface of some of the streets is offensive from the 
garbage which cannot pass through the grates ;” 
and in the next says we talk “ utter non- 
sense” when we affirm that some of the streets 
are so disagreeable that persons accustomed to 
pure air cannot remain in them even for a short 
time without becoming sick. What can be said 
to those who will write thus ? The Leeds Times will 
best maintain its own excellent character, by aiding 
us in inducing such steps as may improve the con- 
dition of the town, and get rid of evils, and supply 
deficiencies, of the existence of which the editor 
of the Leeds Times knows as well as we do. 





* The predecessor in the See, Stephen II., and uncle of 
Bishop Peter I., was buried at Lavotite-Chilhac. 

tA“ loma’’ of A.D. 1146, is dated from the Ville 
d’Anis, and fixes the date at which this “‘ cité” received 
the name of “‘ Ville.’’ 

+ To be continued. 


;of his employers, to show how erroneous my 








MIDDENS AND MORTALITY IN SALFORD. 


THE same story again! Admissions and con- 
tradictions which amount to this, that what the 
Builder says is perfectly true, only the Builder is 
very wrong in saying it, and we don’t like it, and 
must contradict it somehow. The Salford Weekly 
News says that our correspondent, T. J., has been 
“misleading” us “slightly regarding the facts 
on which the Builder seeks to build a sanitary 
argument,” and then goes on to show that he has 
not misled us at all. 

The pith of our statement was to the effect 
that there are districts in Salford where a pesti- 
lential air predominates, and which give an average 
(per annum, we conclude) of 47 deaths in 1,000. 
Then thus the Salford News,— 


“‘ The allusion here is to the mortality in Cleminson- 
street and Arlington-street districts. The Builder is 
quite right as to the predominance in this quarter of a 
‘ pestilential air,’ and as to an average mortality of 47 
in the 1,000; but he is quite wrong (misled by his cor- 
respondent) as to the influence in producing these results 
of the cesspool and the ‘ passage called an entry running 
the whole length of the backs of the houses.’ Why, the 
very thing complained of by members of the town council, 
when the mortality of these districts was under discus- 
sion, was that, generally speaking, the excessive mortality 
was in the rows of what are called back-to-back houses, 
with no passage running between the rows. To the want 
of this passage more than one member actually attributed 
the unwholesome air which prevails in the neighbourhood, 
and much of the excessive mortality. The Manchester 
Guardian gives the Builder’s statement without note or 
comment. Being on the spot, the editor is less to be 
excused than the London journal. By all means let us 
condemn the cesspool system, but do not let us attribute 
to the ‘ passage running between’ what those who know 
the locality from personal inspection declare emphatically 
to be owing, in part, at least, to the fact that there is no 
sueh passage.” 

Who did attribute it to “the passage ?” not we; 
nor our correspondent either; and we are glad to 
find that the Manchester Guardian sees that; 
although the Salford News has been induced to 
speak differently. The “passage” was merely 
mentioned as part of the arrangement in connec- 
tion with the middens, and is not pointed to as 
the cause of the admitted “ pestilential air ;” 
none other than these pestiferous and brutal 
middens being necessary to account for it. 

In a succeeding issue of the News, Mr. Picker- 
ing, the sanitary inspector of Salford, writes a 
letter, which would admit of a comment or two, 
not very complimentary. We pass it by, how- 
ever, for the present. Our original correspondent 
on the subject thus writes again :—‘ The sanitary 
inspector of Salford has written a letter, by order 


description of the ‘middens’ is (Mr. P. will 
not allow them to be called ‘cesspools’). The 
‘midden’ I took for my exemplar measures 
8 feet 6 inches long, 3 feet wide, and about 3 feet 
deep, with an inclosed privy over each end. That 
there are worse contrived places in Salford I freely 
admit ; for, in the short walk I took through Arling- 
ton-street, I found ‘ places’ provided for streets full 
of people that perfectly horrified me, from their 
want of everything usually thought requisite.” 

It is greatly to be hoped that the intelligent 
inhabitants of Salford will set themselves to learn 
thoroughly the evils that exist, with a view to an 
immediate removal of them; encouraging, not | 
finding fault, with those who would aid them in | 
the inquiry. 





ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 





SOCIETY, 


Tus Society’s Exhibition in the gallery, Con- | 
duit-street, will be opened next week, and will | 
comprise four or five hundred works, many of | 
them made expressly for the society, and of great 
beauty. Messrs. Bisson, Brothers, send the largest 
collection and the finest, including pictures of the | 
west front of Rheims Cathedral, the west door- 
ways of Rouen Cathedral, the churches of Poitiers | 
and Angouléme, the door of Bourges Cathedral, | 
and many others. We are disposed to regard the | 
northern of the three Rouen doorways as the | 
finest photograph we ever saw. Messrs. Cundall | 
and Downes illustrate English churches. Mr. | 
Frith has sent a remarkable collection of Egyp- | 
tian capitals and views of places not heretofore 
illustrated; and Messrs. Thorn and Thornthwaite 
send pictures of Indian antiquities, made by the 
wax-paper process. Mr. Fenton’s works are less 
striking than usual; Mr. Bedford’s quite up tothe 
mark, A series by him of the carvings and details 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, a view of the excavations 
at Wroxeter, and two of St. Mary Redcliff, 
Bristol, may be especially mentioned. Mr. Austin, 
of Canterbury, sends a number of views of the 
interior of the cathedral there, which are very 
admirable. We advise our readers to send their 


be delivered during the season by Mr. Fergusson, 
Mr. Seddon, Mr. I’Anson, Mr. Lamb, and others, 
illustrating various groups of the photographs. 





ARCHITECTURAL EXAMINATION 
QUESTION. 

Oy Monday next the Royal Institute of British 
Architects will meet to consider further this ques- 
tion. They have already resolved that it is desi- 
rable to afford the means for an architectural 
examination ; and on Monday they will probably 
settle whether the examination shall be open to 
all members of the profession or be confined in the 
first instance to the “present associates and future 
fellows and associates of the Institute.” Very good 
reasons might be given for adopting the latter 
course in the first instance, but we are disposed 
to hope that the Institute will at once throw 
open the opportunity of examination to all, 
under some necessary conditions. Our readers 
do not require to be told that we have no desire 
to see the practice of architecture closed to all but 
those holding the diploma of certain individuals. 
But we have a desire to see a proper course of 
study marked out for those who propose to devote 
themselves to the profession, and made necessary by 
the force of public opinion. We view the steps pro- 
posed to be taken by the Institute as having this 
for its chief object,—as an educational measure 
mainly ; and, as such, it has our warm support. 





GLEANINGS FROM THE CATHEDRAL AT 
COLOGNE.* 
** Ich leg euch, Thirm, in Zauberbande !”’ 

In none of the building records of the cathedral 
at Cologne do we find the names of the archi- 
tects. The original designer remains unknown. 
Some archeologists attribute the conception to 
Albertus Magnus (1193 to 1280). Of him we 
know that for a time he was Bishop of Regens- 
burg, which avocation he gave up in 1262, and re- 
tired to Cologne. He is reported to have built 
the cathedral at Regensburg, also the choirs to 
the Dominican Church at Freiburg, and at 
Cologne. He may have been the builder or pro- 
moter of these structures, but it is only supposi- 
tion that he was the designer. 

Others attribute the design to the master 
mason, Gerhard, of whom we read in the earliest 
records that he was presented, in 1257, with a 
plot of ground by the cathedral chapter, in con- 
sideration of the valuable services which he ren- 
dered in tlie direction of the entire building. The 
idea that the structure was or is the design of 
various ages must be entirely dismissed, for the 
still existing record of the proceedings, upon the 
occasion when the foundation stone was laid, tells 
us that the bishop with his suite walked in pro- 
cession three times round the entirely staked out 
building, and the workmen had marked the main 
pillars of the body, by placing burning candles in 
the form of crosses. Again, if we compare the 
colossal portions of the choir, with those of the 
body, we draw the conclusion that the entire 
structure had but one designer. 

If it were the design of various epochs, we 
ought to be able to discern, as in similar 
buildings, the development and changes of the 
times. We certainly can trace various epochs in the 
execution of the different masses, but the unity of 
the design appears to be of one conception. 

The choir was the first portion begun of the 
cathedral, and it was continued with until 1258, 
when civil wars interrupted its progress until 


| 1297, when it was again proceeded with, finished 
| and consecrated on the 27th of September, 1320. 


From that time the choir received its decorative 
finish, and great efforts were displayed on the 
southern tower. Many misfortunes happened 


ij hereafter to the building, the main feature of 


which was, perhaps, the misuse and detention of 
the collected money for the building. 

A storm, in October, 1434, took the lead off the 
roof, and the latter material knocked down one of 
the highest buttresses on the east side, which, in 
its fall, broke through the vaults of the choir 
nave: the same has been re-erected. 

In the meantime the southern tower was so far 
advanced, that in 1437 the bells could be hung 
up in the same. Then followed a panic which 
stopped the progress, and the tower was covered 
with a temporary roof upon which we see the 
crane-hoist. This feature is still admired as the 
main sign of Cologne. F 

Then came the deplorable event which history 
records, that art had sunk so deep, that in the 





* From a paper read before the Liverpool Architectural 





names to Mr. Lightly as subscribers. Lectures will 


Society, on the 9th inst., by Mr. Jos. Justen. 
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year 1620, stone carvers had to be brought from] Arnold (1295— 1801), and his son Johann 
other places to repair some of the structures in | (1301—1330). This upper portion forms again 
the town. two parts, which seem to point to happy 
About this time the stone, which had been used! moments of the artistic conception. The one 
in the construction of the cathedral, showed itself | part is the actual body of the building. The 
to be ofa decaying character. The same was taken | second portion is the relief system,—buttresses of 
from the Drachenfels, and contains numerous | considerable dimensions, which rise from the lower 
pieces of felspar, which gives the stone a neat | structure. 
appearance; bat it proved so fatally untrust-| A third epoch is the building of the body of 
worthy, that in some of the records it is men-|the church. The commencement of this portion 
tioned as the cathedral destructer. dates from the finish of the choir, under the 
In the year 1815, King Frederick William IV.| superintendence of the last-mentioned Master 
of Prussia first entered the halls of the cathedral. | Johann. The execution shows a new step in the 
Upon his command, Architect Schinkel reported | development of the system. 
on the structure. His estimates for preserving| The western facade is preserved in the original 
the building, so far, from becoming an entire ruin, | plans. It displays the work of a gradual develop- 
amounted to 15,0007. The Government granted | ment in a singular manner. In its plan and 
this sum during the next five years; and the | execution appears an unlimited continuation of a 
stonemasons set again to work under the direction | rising relief system, all throughout moulded and 
of Architect Ahlert. kept within strict Jaws. On the corners we see 
First of all, the small tower on the roof of the | colossal masses, and main points are on all 
choir, which had become dangerous, was taken sides. . . . Before I depart in my observations 
down. The roof was renewed, and all necessary | from the ancient part of the structure, I beg to 
repairs were made to secure the existing portions. | draw attention to the glazing. Most of the 
In 1819 new crane-hoist was put up. The snp- | windows have suffered much in the course of time, 
port which the Prussian Government gave to the/ but those in the upper choir may still be seen in 
furtherance of the building gave a fresh impulse their original splendour. The one representing 
for its continuation. Aceording to an arrange- “The Adoration of the Child by the Three Wise 
ment between the King Frederick William III. | Men” is certainly a masterpiece, both in composi- 
with the Pope, the bishopric of Cologne was re- | tion and execution, and is one of the finest of the 
established in 1821. A tax was imposed upon the specimens which are preserved to us of the 
citizens of Cologne in aid of the building. A fifteenth century. The figures on both sides, 
committee of gentlemen was formed, who col- 8 feet high, are intended for the kings of Judea. 
lected subscriptions. King Frederick William 1V.' Regarding the technicalities in the glasswork I 
of Prussia granted 1,500/. per annum out of his mention the following:—The glass is strong; 
privy purse. Efforts brought large means toge- the different pieces are joined together with lead, 
ther, and ever since the proceedings have been and soldered with tin, both in and outside, which 
carried on with care and energy. gives the whole great strength. The panes are 
The materials used in the reconstruction were | fastened upon iron frames, which are again 
a voleanic formation of basalt and sandstone, the fastened upon rods. In the interior the panes are 
latter of which comes from the vicinity of Heil- screwed upon iron bars, half an inch thick, which 
bronn. are let into the masonry. The colours mostly 
Architect Ablert gave fresh estimates for used in these windows are blue, red, and yellow, 
39,400/.; and, on the 3rd of August, 1825, the next green and violet. The darker colours are 
eastern end of the choir was decorated with the well set off with white, which gives them a lively, 
gilded cross. | pleasant character. Next I point out to you the 
Regarding the works of the just-mentioned | gear for lighting the choir, which is used as such, 
architect, who died in May, 1833, it must be said|on grand, solemn occasions. It consists of two 
that he omitted in his designs the decorative | parts,—wood, and upon this iron. The decorations 
beauty, and thus formed a mere body of construc- | are chiefly displayed in the ironwork, done with 
tions, of course well encugh adapted with regard | the hammer; and, when we look at the various 
to the strength of the building, but not in confor- ornaments, such as leaves, escutcheons, &c., we 
mity with former works. This deficiency was must consider it asa most important production 
noted by his successor, M. Zwirner, who was of its kind, and we cannot but admire the perse- 
appointed in 1833. Of him we may say, that | verance and the talent of the artists who made it 
he understands so well the design, that it is in the fifteenth or sixteenth century. 
difficult to distinguish his additions from the, I shall now pass over to the modern additions to 
former works. the structure. When architect Ahlert died the 
In the structure of Cologne Cathedral we direction of the building was entrusted to M. 
notice the work of generations. The whole de- | Zwirner, who nobly responds to his duties and 
sign is after the French Gothic, which it re- appears to be the right man in the right place. 
sembles more than any other edifice on the Lower He began with finishing the restoration of the 
Rhine. Its development may be looked upon as | choir; and the reconstruction of this older part 
the continuation and as the finish of the cathe-| served as an excellent school to the attentive 
dral system, as it was practised during the first | master. 
half of the thirteenth century in the north-east) It proved the same to the stonemasons, who 
of France. found great assistance in the fragments which 
What has been effected in the cathedral at| were as examples before them. As soon as the 
Amiens, and what is carried to a fantastical de- | restoration of the choir was completed, the ques- 
velopment in the cathedral at Beauvais, appears in tion arose whether it would not be recommendable 
the Cologne cathedral in a better and in a more to execute the remaining portions of the cathedral 
cultivated form. The design in its elements is|on a plainer and simpler scale. The Rhenish 
French Gothie, but we notice a regeneration in| people decided this answer by voting for the 
the singularities of the German art. execution of the original drawings. This resolu- 
The proportions in the plan bear the most tion has been so far adhered to, with the exception 
noble correspondences. In the arrangement of| of the buttresses, &c., on the north side of the 
the apside ring is a strict rhythmus, such as is | structure. 
not to be found elsewhere in a building after the| This is caused by the circumstance that the 
same system. In all the dimensions of the build- | building is carried out on the south side at the ex- 
ing we find the symbolic figure 7, according to | pense of the Prussian government ; whilst, on the 
the Cologne scale. north side, its furtherance depends upon the 
For instance, the inner height of the choir is | moneys which are collected by different societies 
161 feet; the height to the gable, corresponding | in Germany, donations, &c. The progregs in the 
to the entire width of the west front, 231 feet ;| building was very cheerful for some , and 
the | proposed | height of the towers, equal to the | King Louis of Bavaria, upon one of his visits to 
entire length of the building, 532 feet ; the height | the cathedral, presented the windows in the south 
of the side naves, 70 fect,—and so forth. side nave. In 1848 and after, the advancement 
In a similar manner, we find at the entrances | was somewhat checked by the revolutionary strifes 
on cither side the stands for seven statues: in each | among the Continental nations. However, at the 
of the forchalls we find as many spaces for statues. | end of 1852 a happy result was achieved, and the 
There are fourteen corner tabernacles on the | former ruin appeared in its beautiful outline. The 
southern tower ; and with attention we might go | expenditure since the restoration up to that period 
into all details, tracing the same combination. was, as per government grants, 78,300/.; whilst 
The first portion, that is, the lower part, of the | the collections and donations had brought in the 
choir, to the triforium of the centre nave, was|sum of 73,5001., being equivalent to the former 
executed under the superintendence of Master] when we add to it the value of the windows pre- 
Gerhard, This portion exhibits the feeling of|sented by the king of Bavaria. The side naves 
formns with which the work was commenced. were vaulted in, whilst the centre nave had yet to 
he second epoch is the upper part of the] be covered by a temporary roof. . 
on ge from 1300 to 1822. As master of this} The northern tower had advanced, and the 
part is in the chronicles mentioned Master | western main portal was completed. At the end 



































of 1858 the first horizontal cornice was laid above 
the 55 feet high windows. There is only one more 
horizontal division, which is in the triforium. The 
just-mentioned cornice is 3 feet 7 inches high, and, 
in order to connect the stones, iron hooks were 
put hot into the holes, which were then filled up, 
surrounded with asphalte. By this proceeding the 
iron is for ever preserved from oxydation. This 
system has proved itself the best, because the ap- 
plications of mortar, gypsum, sulphur, and lead 
have all failed. On the exterior, bronze, sur- 
rounded with lead, is used, which has proved itself 
the best material. 

The gables which have been put up above the 
windows on the side naves are very rich in their 
details, and similar examples are very scarce. 
Between these gables appear the buttresses to a 
height of 33 feet above the cornice, and finish 
with slender finials : these latter bear only a deco- 
rative character. 

The construction of the upper side walls to the 
centre nave was attended with great difficulty, for 
the walls were but thin, and moved sideways whilst 
bringing up the heavier stones. In order to pre- 
vent casualties, timbers were spread in until the 
vaults could be arched in. After this period the 
outer buttresses were formed which support the 
before-mentioned side walls in carrying the vaults. 
The latter has lately been accomplished. The 
towers meantime have reached a height corre- 
sponding to the vaults of the centre nave, and 
we see now, as an accomplished fact before us, 
that which forty years ago was doubted. 

The roof has been constructed of iron in a supe- 
rior manner. 

As the four centre pillars did not show any pro- 
vision in their construction, the question arose as 
to whether it ever had been intended to erect 
the central turret in stone. This supposition was 
thrown aside by the fact that the mentioned four 
centre pillars in their height of 150 feet showed 
considerable movements which would not allow 
them to be entrusted with the weight arising 
from the central turret. In consideration of this 
it was decided to erect the turret entirely of iron. 
The dimensions of the central turret are rather 
more than those of a tower, for it measures at the 
bottom, above the roof, 34 feet in diameter, and 
in the upper octagon 27 feet. It is raised to a 
height of 360 feet above the floor of the cathe- 
dral. 

Thus stands the structure at the present time 
in an outline, wanting still the interior and some 
of the exterior decorations. Although these may 
be set aside for some time, and must depend upon 
the success of the future, I hope that I shall have 
the pleasure to see the spires completed in their 
magnificent forms. 





DIED OF BAD AIR. 


THE reports of coroners’ inquests daily show 
the great need there is for sanitary teaching. 
Every week, inthe metropolis alone, children are 
suffocated in bed, or under the shawls of mothers. 
They die, as the coroner is constantly stating, in 
consequence of inhaling their own breath, which 
is a compound of carbonie acid gas. They are, in 
fact, in the same situation as a person who is 
locked up in a room which is full of the fumes of 
charcoal. The children are gradually overpowered 
by the deleterious atmosphere, an? die without a 
struggle, it being thought that tiicy were in a 
sound sleep. 

Another instance of the fatal effects of poison- 
ous atmosphere has been brought before the 
public. 

William Saunders, and Caroline, his wife, were 
found dead in the room of a house in a court in 
Bristol. The room in which these deaths took 
place is exceedingly low, of small dimensions, 
without a fireplace or chimney. The house is 
but of one story, and consists of two rooms. It 
is reported that the windows of the house were 
well closed, and that cork and linen had been 
placed in the apertures, to exclude the smell or the 








| 


cold. An escape of gas had been complained of, 


, and the police constable who was on duty says that 


he found that gas could be lighted in the court, 
just underneath the walls of the window of the 
house. 

The surgeon proved that the deaths had been 
caused by suffocation. On further inquiry it was 
found that the public gas-pipe had been broken, 
and from this cause the earth was so impregna- 
gated, that it was actually inflammable. It also 
appeared that the dangerous gas was passed un- 
derneath the room in which the unfortunate per- 
sons slept, by a drain. 

This accident, if it may be so called, shows to 








what an extent the soil can be polluted by the 
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escape from gas-pipes. Such a case of sudden death 
is evidence of the power of evil gases. In a 
slower but no less sure manner, carelessness in the 
trapping of sinks, and the ill-construction or rotten 
condition of drains, do deadly work in ill-venti- 
lated apartments. 

We have before alluded to the fact, and again 
find it necessary to remark, that, in the cold wea- 
ther, a large number of fatal cases of fever hap- 
pen in the crowded dwellings of the poor; and 
theseare caused chiefly by the blocking up, as closely 
as possible, of all apertures which would afford 
the chance of ventilation. The houses thus situ- 
ated become places of pestilence and danger. 








THE SOANE MUSEUM. 

WITH reference to the observation made at the 
Institute on Monday last, as elsewhere mentioned, 
we may add, as to the vacant office of curator, the 
following extract from the Act of Parliament :— 

“That any future curator, to be appointed as herein- 
after mentioned, dying or resigning the said office of 
curator, or being removed from the said office as herein- 
before is mentioned, it shall be lawful for the President 
and Council of the Royal Academy for the time being, 
within three months from such vacancy occurring, to 
select and nominate and appoint as such curator as afore- 
said, an English architect who may have distinguished 
himself or gained any academical prize, being at the least 
of the age of twenty-five years, whom they may deem the 
most competent to discharge the duties of the said office.” 

The salary of the curator is fixed at 3002. per 
annum, with the use of rooms and a servant. 

We hear of several candidates, particularly 
Mr. J. W. Papworth, Mr. Joseph Bonomi, and 
Mr. Eastlake. 





THE EXETER SCHOOL OF ART. 

THE annual meeting and soirée of this school 
was held on 27th ult. The president, Sir Stafford 
Northcote, Bart., occupied the chair. 

The report of the committee stated that the 
average number of pupils for the last two years 
was equal to that of previous years, and that 70 
per cent. belonged to the artisan and school- 
master classes. For the year 1860, fourteen local 
medals and fifty prizes had been awarded, and the 
works of five pupils received honourable mention : 
ten drawings were again selected for the national 
competition for 1861, and ten pupils had their 
free studentships renewed by receiving local 
medals. Miss A. H. Huxtable obtained a free 
studentship, having passed in four stages, and also 
having obtained a local medal; in addition to 
which two national medallions were awarded to 
Miss Brown and Miss Wigzell out of 80 awarded 
to the 80 schools in the kingdom. In the public 
schools 251 pupils were examined, 130 of whom 
obtained prizes, being an increase of 25 over the 
year 1859. At the present time, continued the 
report, a prize of five guineas from R. S. Gard, 
Esq. (being the second given by that gentleman), 
is the only one the committee have to award ; but 
they trust the interest excited among the pupils 
by these prizes, especially in original designing, 
hr not be allowed to wane for want of further 
aid, 

In the course of his address the president thus 
referred to the resignation of the head-master. 
Mr. Wigzell, he said, was a man of considerable 
ingenuity and mechanical skill, and had been 
successful—unfortunately successful—in making 
an invention which, while it would, they hoped, 
enrich him, would certainly impoverish them. 
Perhaps he might mention, for the benefit of 
those who did not know what the nature of the 
invention was, that Mr. Wigzell had invented a 
kind of nail—a screw-nail—which was driven into 
a piece of timber or other material as easily as a 
common nail, but held with all the tenacity of a 
screw, and was removed as easily by some kind of 
turnscrew. 

Before the distribution of medals and prizes 
was made, a testimonial, consisting of a gold 
watch and chain, was presented to Mr. Wigzell, 
for which he returned thanks. 





THE TEMPERATE HOUSE, ROYAL 
BOTANIC GARDENS, KEW. 

Few of our national establishments possess 
greater interest than that of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens at Kew, whether viewed with reference 
to the increasing intelligence of the age or the 
more liberal policy which has characterized the 
Government of the last quarter of a century, 
aided by a Sovereign whose constant care has 
been in all things to increase the welfare and 
happiness of her people. 

It is doubtful whether the ordinary visitor be 
aware of the true nature of the institution, and of 
its importance and value to the State, beyond that 


of a place for the healthful recreation of the 
public. 

A brief retrospective glance at the history of 
the Gardens, and a reference to the annual reports 
of the director, Sir W. J. Hooker, under whose 
skilful and intelligent administration they have 
reached their present excellence, will prove that 
the gratification of the public is not all that is 
aimed at; but that science and commerce are 
largely benefited by this institution. 

Kew Gardens originated in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, with a private individual, 
Sir Henry Capel, whose love of botany led him not 
only to cultivate the choicest plants of his own 
country, but to import largely from abroad. 

At the death of his widow, Kew House and 
grounds were leased in 1730 to Frederick Prince 
of Wales, and subsequently purchased by his son, 
George III. 

Sir W. Chambers was employed by Prince 
Frederick to ornament the grounds by the erec- 
tion of various architectural buildings, some of 
which yet remain. 

Considerable additions were made to the 
grounds during the latter part of the reign of 
George III., under Mr. Aiton, who published a 
catalogue of the plants then in cultivation, under 
the title of “ Hortus Kewensis.” 

In the early part of the reign of her present 
Majesty, a commission was appointed to inquire 
into the condition of the gardens, which resulted 
in the management being transferred to the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests, who appointed 
the present director, Sir W. J. Hooker. 

In 1841, the Botanic Gardens were transferred 
by the Royal Family to the public. They now 
contain 75 acres, and are separated, by a wire 
fence, from a larger district known as the Pleasure 
Grounds, containing 325 acres. The whole extent, 
therefore, enjoyed by the public, is not less than 
400 acres. 

In 184-4 Mr. Decimus Burton was commissioned 
to design the Great Palm-house, illustrated in a 
previous volume of the Builder ; and Mr. Nesfield, 
the well-known landscape gardener, in conjunction 
with him, prepared a plan for bringing into form 
these hitherto irregular and partially neglected 
grounds, which had grown by various additions, 
and were “ without form, and void.” Vistas and 
paths were laid down, whose lines connected ex- 
isting buildings, and determined the position of 
future erections. 

There are about 54 miles of paths in the gar- 
dens and adjacent pleasure-grounds, and a lake, 
44 acres in extent, is in course of formation, which 
will communicate with the Thames. 

The public entrance on Kew-green, with its 
wrought-iron gates (also illustrated in a previous 
volume), was designed aud arranged by Mr. D. 
Burton, in 1845. 

The increasing interest felt by the public in 
these gardens is shown by the yearly returns of 
the numbers admitted, which have gradually 
increased from 9,174, in 1841, to 405,376, in 
1858. 

But the most interesting particulars remain to 
be given. 

We find by the annual reports of the directors 
that “the chief objects of the Government in 
establishing and supporting the Gardens are— 

1. As a place for the healthful recreation of the 
public, gratifying the national love of gardening, 
and affording popular information as to the ap- 
pearance, names, uses, and native countries, <c., 
of an extensive series of useful and ornamental 
plants, from all parts of the world, together with 
their products, whether as food, drugs, dyes, tim- 
bers, textiles, or cabinet work. 

2. By encouraging horticulture and scientific 
botany ; promoting the useful arts which depend 
on vegetable produce; supplying information to 
botanists, and aiding their publications; and im- 
parting a knowledge of plants to travellers, mer- 
chants, and manufacturers ; also by training plant 
collectors and gardeners for home, colonial, and 
foreign service. 

The peculiarities of the climate of England 
render it singularly favourable for the growth of 
trees and shrubs of temperate regions, from almost 
all parts of the globe. 

In pursuance of this object, an arboretum has 
been formed in a favourable situation, and already 
contains a classified collection of about 3,500 kinds 
of hardy trees and shrubs (including marked 
varieties). 

There are two nurseries, one especially for 
planting the Kew grounds, the other for supply- 
ing the metropolitan parks with ornamental trees 
and shrubs.” 

In 1847 an old building, formerly connected 





with the kitchen-garden, was converted into a 


museum. In the words of the director, “It pro- 
mised to afford, for a time, the needful accommo- 
dation for a display of the various products of the 
vegetable kingdom; especially such as are in de- 
mand by the merchant and manufacturer, the 
timber-dealer, the cabinet-maker, the druggist, Xc.; 
and to form, in short, the nucleus of a museum of 
economic as well as structural botany, which should 
contain all that was interesting or curious in 
vegetable organization, and that could not be 
preserved nor generally exhibited in the living 
state.” 

“Such a collection could not fail to answer the 
cui bono? so often propounded, by showing the 
uses and applications of plants. It was commenced 
by the transference to this building of a consider- 
able series of articles of this nature, which the 
director had been forming during the previous 
forty years in connection with his own private 
|herbarium. Thanks to the contribution of friends, 
| in a few years’ time the ten apartments (two of 
them of considerable dimensions) were full. An 
additional structure of much more capacious ac- 
commodation was then required. This was com- 
|menced in 1835, finished early in 1856, and was 
| to be seen but little vacant in 1858.”* 

To render Kew Gardens a complete botanical 
establishment, a herbarium and library (without 
which the plants could not be correctly named), 
were long a desideratum. True, the very ex- 
tensive library and herbarium belonging to the 
director were accommodated in a suitable building, 
the property of the Crown; and, by an arrange- 
ment between the Board of Works and himself, 
they were thrown open, with the needful attend- 
ance, to all men of science; and in 1855 two col- 
lections of dried plants (Aerbaria) were added as 
gifts. They now form that portion of this de- 
partment which belongs to the Crown. These, 
combined with the director’s own (under the same 
roof, but in different apartments), unquestionably 
constitute the most extensive and practically useful 
herbarium and library ever formed. They cannot 
fail to be, and have, indeed, already proved, of 
inestimable service to all who are engaged in pur- 
suits connected with botany and horticulture. 

Men of science are continually taking up their 
residence at Kew, in order to avail themselves of 
these collections while preparing their several 
works. 

An extensive and valuable collection of original 
botanical prints and drawings (30,000 drawings 
and numerous engravings), mostly presented by 
Sir W. J. Hooker, and many of them the works of 
his son, Dr. Hooker, during his extensive voyages 
and travels, are systematically arranged in seventy- 
five portfolios, and have proved of great service 
to persons studying the different families of plants. 

In 1853 a building was erected opposite to the 
Palm-house, for the reception of the valuable 
collection of economic botany. About this time 
various greenhouses were erected for classified 
plants. 

In the Gardens, a highly interesting and valu- 
able collection of living plants had been suffering 
for years from want of « proper building for their 
reception. The Director, in his annual reports, 
had long been most urgent in his appeals for such 
a building; and, in his report of 1856, he said,— 

“ Above I have alluded to the hope of a new 
conservatory being speedily erected for the accom- 
modation of those noble Chilian, Mexican, Austra- 
lian, and Norfolk Island conifers, and the fine trees 
and large shrubs of temperate climates, for the 
possession of which the Royal Gardens of Kew 
have long been celebrated, but of which I must 
now speak almost in the past tense. Some of 
them have suffered beyond recovery within the 
last few years ; others may yet be restored by the 
needful amount of space, light, and temperature, 
being afforded. 

Many have completely overgrown the houses 
hitherto devoted to them; and the best of them 
have been decapitated to keep them under the 
roof of the old orangery which they now chiefly 
occupy.” i eee 

He afterwards again urged the desirability of 
its erection. : 

In 1859, the Government granted the sum of 
10,0007. towards building this long-desiderated 
conservatory; and Mr. Decimus Burton was di- 
rected to prepare the designs. Tenders were 
obtained from several eminent builders: the 
lowest, that of Messrs. W. Cubitt & Co., was 
accepted ; and, under it, that firm are now pro- 
ceeding with the works. 

The site is on the west side of the great avenue 
leading to the pagoda. 








* Some particulars of the museum will be found in our 
vol. xvii. p. 561. 
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THE BUILDER. 





The building, as the accompanying plan and 
view will explain, will stand on an earthen terrace 
about 4 feet high, approached by wide flights of 
steps at the sides and ends ; and will consist of a 
centre connected with two wings by two smaller 
conservatories, octagonal on plan. 

The internal dimensions of these respectively 
are as follows, viz. :— 

The centre portion, 212 feet 6 inches by 
137 feet 6 inches. Each wing, 112 feet 6 inches 
by 62 feet 6 inches. The intermediate octagons, 
50 feet diameter. 

The total length of the building will be 582 feet, 
and its superficies, 48,392 feet—about 14 acres. The 
Palm-house, at Chatsworth, contains about 15,276 ; 
that at Kew, 24,200; and the conservatory at 
Syon, 7,785 superficial feet. 

The building will present an ornamental con- 
tinuous facade, having wide glazed openings and 
stuccoed piers, on a stone plinth, 2 feet high. 

The centre roof is 60 feet high, and is con- 
structed of wrought-iron framed arched principals, 
springing at 36 feet 6 inches above the floor, from 
cast-iron standards, 3 feet wide, which are bolted 
down to granite blocks, bedded in brickwork and 





concrete. 

The standards are connected together, at the 
springing of the principals, by two sets of cast- 
iron longitudinal arched girders. A gallery-floor | 
of rolled plate-iron forms a continuous bond at | 
this level. A portion of each standard is con- | 
tinued 8 feet above the gallery-floor, to support 
the curb and rafters of the upper roof. These 
rafters are of wrought iron, 52 feet in length. 
with feathering rolls on each side to receive the 
sliding lights. There are three tiers of iron pur- | 
lins, secured to the principals and rafters, and 
wrought-iron diagonal wind-bracing riveted to 
the under side of the latter, and vertical bracing 
on the upper portion of the principals. The 
upper ridge is of rolled iron, and receives the | 
ends of the rafters, and an ornamental ridging 
of castiron. A bold cast-iron cornice gutter 
conveys the water of the upper roofs to a 
hollow portion of the vertical standards, whence 
it is conducted through underground iron pipes or 
tanks, under the terrace. } 

The wings are 37 feet 9 inches high in the) 
centre, the roofs formed by wrought-iron arched | 
ribs springing from cast-iron columns, which serve | 
as rain-water pipes, as in centre house: cast-iron | 
spandrils support rafters on which the lights 
traverse. 

Straight instead of curvilinear rafts were neces- 
sarily adopted to allow of the roof being un- 
covered as much as possible during several months 
of the year. 

A very ingenious apparatus for moving the 
sliding roof-sashes has been devised by the engi- 
neer of Messrs. Cubitt & Co., by means of which 
the three upper of the four tiers of lights cover- | 
ing the sides of the roof of centre house will be | 
passed one over the other, and rest on the lowest | 
tier. 

The power employed is that of the wheel and | 
endless screw, worked at the level of the gallery, 
and is such as will enable one man to cover or un- 
cover each bay of 500 feet superficial area in about 
five minutes. 

The vertical sashes throughout are to be hung 
on centres. Those on the ground-floor and gallery 
are to be opened and shut by hand, and the re- 
mainder, together with the lights of the lower 
roofs, by machinery. 

Green-tinted glass is to be used, similar to that 
of the Palm-house: of this about 63,848 superfi- 
cial feet will be required. 

There are vaulted basement stories to receive 
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THE TEMPERATE HOUSE, ROYAL BOTANIC GARDENS, KEW.— 





the heating apparatus under the octagons, in 
which trees and plants which require most 
warmth are to be placed. The temperature of 
the other compartments will be only about 40° in 
winter. 

The heating will be effected by hot water cir- 
culating in four cast-iron pipes placed under the 
filleted tables around the sides of the house 
throughout. The centre part will contain about 
4,000 yards run of pipe, the wings 2,000 yards, 
and the octagons 700, or collectively about 7,000 
yards (3; miles), 

It is proposed to have gravel paths and beds for 
plunging trees and plants throughout, except in 
the octagon buildings. 

The tanks will contain upwards of 130,000 
galions collectively. The water will be drawn 
from these by means of pumps placed in conve- 
nient situations in the building. 

It is the opinion of the directors that, when this 
building is completed, Kew Gardens will be the 


most important and practically useful establish- 
ment of its kind in Europe. : 
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The building, as the accompanying plan and 
view will explain, will stand on an earthen terrace 
about 4 feet high, approached by wide flights of 
steps at the sides and ends; and will consist of a 
centre connected with two wings by two smaller 
conservatories, octagonal on plan. 

The internal dimensions of these respectively 
are as follows, viz. :— 

The centre portion, 212 feet 6 inches by 
137 feet 6 inches, Each wing, 112 feet 6 inches 
by 62 feet 6 inches. The intermediate octagons, 
50 feet diameter. 

The total length of the building will be 582 feet, 
and its superficies, 48,392 feet—about 14 acres. The 
Palm-house, at Chatsworth, contains about 15,276 ; 
that at Kew, 24,200; and the conservatory at 
Syon, 7,785 superficial feet. 

The building will present an ornamental con- 
tinuous facade, having wide glazed openings and 
stuccoed piers, on a stone plinth, 2 feet high. 

The centre roof is 60 feet high, and is con- 
structed of wrought-iron framed arched principals, 
springing at 36 feet 6 inches above the floor, from 
cast-iron standards, 3 feet wide, which are bolted 
down to granite blocks, bedded in brickwork and 
concrete. 

The standards are connected together, at the 
springing of the principals, by two sets of cast- 
iron longitudinal arched girders. A gallery-floor 
of rolled plate-iron forms a continuous bond at) 
this level. A portion of each standard is con- | 
tinued 8 feet above the gallery-floor, to support | 
the curb and rafters of the upper roof. These 
rafters are of wrought iron, 52 feet in length. | 
with feathering rolls on each side to receive the | 
sliding lights. There are three tiers of iron pur- | 
lins, secured to the principals and rafters, and | 
wrought-iron diagonal wind-bracing riveted to | 
the under side of the latter, and vertical bracing | 
on the upper portion of the principals. The | 


upper ridge is of rolled iron, and receives the | 


ends of the rafters, and an ornamental ridging | 
of castiron. A bold cast-iron cornice gutter | 
conveys the water of the upper roofs to a! 
hollow portion of the vertical standards, whence 
it is conducted through underground iron pipes or 
tanks, under the terrace. | 

The wings are 37 feet 9 inches high in the | 
centre, the roofs formed by wrought-iron arched | 
ribs springing from cast-iron columns, which serve | 





as rain-water pipes, as in centre house: cast-iron 
spandrils support rafters on which the lights 
traverse. | 

Straight instead of curvilinear rafts were neces- | 
sarily adopted to allow of the roof being un-| 
covered as much as possible during several months | 
of the year. | 

A very ingenious apparatus for moving the | 
sliding roof-sashes has been devised by the engi- | 
neer of Messrs. Cubitt & Co., by means of which 
the three upper of the four tiers of lights cover- | 
ing the sides of the roof of centre house will be 
passed one over the other, and rest on the lowest 
tier. 

The power employed is that of the wheel and 
endless screw, worked at the level of the gallery, 
and is such as will enable one man to cover or un- 
cover each bay of 500 feet superficial area in about 
five minutes. 

The vertical sashes throughout are to be hung 
on centres. Those on the ground-floor and gallery 
are to be opened and shut by hand, and the re- 
mainder, together with the lights of the lower 
roofs, by machinery. 

Green-tinted glass is to be used, similar to that 
of the Palm-house: of this about 63,848 superfi- 
cial feet will be required. 

There are vaulted basement stories to receive 
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the heating apparatus under the octagons, in 
which trees and plants which require most 
warmth are to be placed. The temperature of 
the other compartments will be only about 40° in 
winter. 

The heating will be effected by hot water cir- 
culating in four cast-iron pipes placed under the 
filleted tables around the sides of the house 
throughout. The centre part will contain about 
4,000 yards run of pipe, the wings 2,000 yards, 
and the octagons 700, or collectively about 7,000 
yards (3} miles). 

It is proposed to have gravel paths and beds for 
plunging trees and plants throughout, except in 
the octagon buildings. 

The tanks will contain upwards of 130,000 
gallons collectively. The water will be drawn 
from these by means of pumps placed in conve- 
nient situations in the building. 

It is the opinion of the directors that, when this 
building is completed, Kew Gardens will be the 
most important and practically useful establish- 





ment of its kind in Europe, 
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THE TEMPERATE HOUSE, ROYAL BOTANIC GARDENS, KEW, NOW IN PROGRESS.——Mnr. Decimvus Burton, F.R.S., Arcurrect. 
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THE ITALIAN FESTIVAL IN HONOUR 
OF DANTE. 


Most of our readers are probably aware that it 
is the intention of the Italians to hold a grand 
centenary commemoration of their great poet, 
DanTE ALLIGHIERI, at Florence, in May, 1865, 
that being the sixth from his birth. To honour 
his memory, it has been proposed to carry out a 
suggestion ascribed to Michelangelo, who, on being 
asked by Cosimo de’ Medici what was the best 
way to ornament the Piazza della Signoria, re- 
plied, “Bring out the Loggia of Orgagna, and 
carry it round the Piazza, for nothing can be 


better.” Thus produced, beneath the arches it is 
= to place statues of those Italians who 
ave deserved well of their country, and to have 


the wall behind covered with the historical events 
in which they figured; while, in the centre of 
this Italian Pantheon, a noble statue is to be 
erected to Dante, as the founder of Italian nnity, 
and the great chief of the patriotic league. It is 
also intended to institute a quinquennial festival 
in honour of the poet, on which occasions ten 
medals will be awarded to the best works which 
have been produced, in the interval, on literature, 
science, and art. To obtain in part the funds 
necessary for carrying out these things, and to 
afford to the friends of Italy, in foreign lands, an 
opportunity of participating in the national joy, 
and preserving a memorial of the great event 
which has restored the paradise of Europe to its 
just rank among the leading powers, a national 


edition of Dante’s works is preparing under the | 


direction of an Italian commission, at the head of 
which is Prince Strozzi, with the assistance of the 
most eminent Italian Dantophilists. This work 
is to be in six volumes, large royal octavo, with 
an additional volume as an album, containing 
subscribers’ names, and other matters. The first 
volume will be devoted to the Life and Times of 
Dante: it will have an engraving of the poet 
from the painting by Giotto, discovered by our 
countryman Seymour Kirkup, and each copy will 
bear the name of the subscriber for whom it is 
destined, with the number of the copy in the list. 
It will appear early in 1862, and the whole of the 
volumes will ,be published by May, 1865. The 

rice, as fixed by the Italian commission, is two 
sundred lire, or 8/7. English, exclusive of trans- 
port. Mr. Triibner, of Paternoster-row, is the 
agent to the commission, to whom alone copies 
will be consigned for distribution. 

Dr. H. C. Barlow, who originally suggested the 
féte, and has been named a commissioner to aid 
the undertaking in England, is anxious that naval, 
as well as civil architecture, should have a share 
in this commemoration: a war steamer, to be 
called the Dante Allighieri, considering the neces- 
sities of the times, and the poet’s well-known love 
of the sea, would have been a graceful no less 
than a most useful addition to the programme, 
and it is not too late to add it yet. 

Numerous as arethe editions of Dante’s “ Di- 
vina Commedia,” there is not one in all respects 
satisfactory — not one that corresponds to the 
requirements of the age, and the actual state 
of literary criticism. Those who would study the 
poet in the spirit, no less than in the letter, are 
obliged to furnish their book-shelves with various 
editions; for the meanings of Dante, like the deep 
things in sacred literature, are developed and ex- 
plained in part by the course of time and events, 
and we require to know and to compare together 
the current opinions of his commentators at differ- 
ent periods. Dante differs from all other poets in 
this particular, that his “ Commedia” is not only 
the reflex of the age in which he lived, an histo- 
rical mirror of things past, but is also a light to 
the future. It is as much political and progres- 
sive as it is poetical. It contains the creed ofa 
self-regenerating nation. This is not the place to 
enlarge on the merits of Dante, great in every- 
thing, in his adversity no less than in his pros- 
perity, and growing into a mighty colossus with 
the development of his united monarchy for Italy. 
Who among the cultivators and patrons of art, 
who have trod that classic soil, who have profited 
by its treasures of architecture, sculpture, and 
painting, who have meditated among the ruins of 
Roman greatness, and, gazing from the tower of 
the ancient Capitol, have felt that Rome was still 
the centre of an empire, and, in a manner, the 
beloved mistress of their hearts ;—who of all these 
does not rejoice to behold Italy risen from her 
grave of a thousand years; and, in her own un- 
alienable right, seated crowned upon the throne of 
her Apennines, her feet bathed by the blue 
waters of the Mediterranean, and her arms out- 
stretched from sea to sea! And this great event 
is mainly due to the lofty mind of Dante Allighieri 





| want of power and artistic expression displays 








diffusing itself through the Italian people by 
means of his immortal poem ; inculcating the only 
true principles of a national policy; making his 
thoughts their thoughts, and his spirit their spirit ; 
and thus effecting in time the confirmation of his 
own prophecy, the consummation which he ever 
had at heart, of a united people under one 
monarchical ruler. Weill may Italians exclaim— 


Onorate |’ altissimo Poeta! 


a sentiment the echo of which is in no country 
more distinctly heard than in our own. 








THE COINAGE, NEW AND OLD. 


THE new bronze coinage is coming slowly into 
circulation, but is by no means satisfactory either 
in design or in execution, as we have before said, 
and does not seem, so far as its artistic merits 
are concerned, to meet with much favour. It 
has much more the aspect of apprentice work 
than of masterly performance such as ought 





to be found on the coinage of this great realm. 
The new bronze coinage of France will, undoubt- 
edly, not be such a bungle. It is mortifying to | 
think of the estimate which will be formed in 
France and elsewhere of our latest efforts in the | 
numismatic art. There is little or nothing either | 
excellent or effective about our new coins. The 
face of the queen is most unlike;the modelling of the 
wreath, hair, and other parts is weak in the ex- 
treme; the figure of Britannia has a helmet which 
looks like a “ kibosh,’—a very bad hat indeed ; 
the drapery is also unsatisfactory ; and the same 





itself in the trident, shield, and lettering. It may 
be a small matter, but it would have been fit in 
the reign of Queen Victoria to have shown on the 
bit of ocean which forms the back ground of the 
figure of Britannia, besides the sailing ship and 
the light-house, one of those steam vessels on which 
the naval superiority of the realm so much depends. 

It would be well, in connection with such an im- 
portant matter as the coinage, to endeavour to get 
the best possible design, and it does not seem that 
there is any great necessity to continue the use of the 
figure of Britannia as the reverse of the coin, pro- 
vided anything more suitable and connected with 
the times could be discovered. This figure is said 
to have been modelled from the fair Miss Stewart, 
who afterwards, in Charles II.’s reign, became the 
Duchess of Richmond. We have now before us 
an example of the coins of that reign. Insome of 
them the figure of Britannia, who is seated on a 
globe, is beautiful both in design and in execution. 
The coins, particularly those of silver, of Charles 
II.’s reign are elegant productions. From the 
time of the introduction of the figure of Britannia 
in Charles II.’s reign there seems to haze been 
little worthy of design, with the exception of St. 
George and the dragon on the crown pieces of 
George IV.’s reign. This idea, although the coin 
is a bold and masterly performance, is not new, 
for the same fancy is shown on a coin of the reign 
of Henry VIII. 

In the ancient British time, long before the 
Roman occupation, there were, even in England, 
coins founded in rude imitation of Greek models: 
then were used the coins of the Roman empire, 
and then, amongst the Anglo-Saxons, after the 
introduction of Christianity, the cross, in various 
ways arranged ornamentally, was in use on one 
side, and the heads of the kings on the other, for 
several centuries. The Romans made but little 
change, and it is remarkable that it is difficult to 
discover the coins of one of the four Edwards from 





the others. The Henrys, on their coins, did not 
number the succession until the reign of Henry 
VIII. At this time, and it had been so for some 
time previously, the coin of the realm had been 
most basely adulterated; and this system of 
imposition was continued during the chief part of 
Edward VI.’s reign: it was only in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign that the matter was first put into a 
satisfactory condition. 

The gold, silver, and other coins of the reigns 
of Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth, 
have peculiarities which show the transition of 
taste: those of Queen Elizabeth are coarser than 
those of Henry VII, and Henry VIII. 

The coins of James I. and Charles I. exhibit a 
marked improvement. This again declined rather 
in the reigns of George I. and George II. Some 
of the coins of these reigns are very good: the 
figures of Britannia would be worthy of imitation 
at present. 

Long discussions have arisen in connection with 
the lettering on the new coin. Why not put a 
stop, however, to the risk of any such difference of 
opinion by using the plain English,—“ Victoria, 


Defender of the Faith?” there is plenty of space, 
even on the bronze half-penny, for this to be printed 
in a legible manner : on the coin, as it is at present, 
we have English on one side and Latin on the 
other. 

In designing a coin for general and extensive 
circulation, there are, doubtless, many things to 
be taken into account: it must be formed in such 
a way as to resist wear; and it may be that the 
practical medallist, in some instances, sacrifices 
artistic qualities to some of these considerations. 
In the first instance, however, as it seems to us, 
we should have an artist of the very highest 
ability and refinement to make the design. We 
would like to have seen Flaxman so employed. It 
has been suggested that in preparing any future 
coin it might be found useful to offer a substantial 
prize fora suitable design. In George the Fourth’s 
reign an artist of eminence actually was employed 
in connection with the coinage; for the king, being 
annoyed at the appearance of his face on the early 
coins, consulted Chantrey, who at that time had 
just completed his famous bust of the king; and 
the sculptor was engaged to prepare a medallion 
for the coinage. This was offered to Pistucci to 
engrave; but this artist thought it beneath his 
dignity to copy the design of a contemporary 
artist, and, in consequence, the work fell into the 
able hands of the late Mr. William Wyon. 

At the present time a quantity of the silver 
coinage is in a very bad condition. Some of the 
sixpences are so worn that the quantity of silver 
in them is not worth 3d., the stamp is completely 
obliterated, and some of the shillings are not in a 
much better state. An opportunity, therefore, 
may soon offer for redeeming our national character 
such as it was in respect to numismatic art, which 
the new bronze coinage has certainly damaged. 

The bronze coinage is being prepared by Messrs. 
James Watt & Co., of Soho, Birmingham. The 
quantity to be produced by them in two years and 
a half amounts to 1,800 tons. Upwards of 400,000 
pieces per dayon an average will have to be struck 
during the whole time. These pieces have to be 
made up into about 60,000 rouleaux per day, 
wrapped in paper, placed in separate cases of the 
value of 1/. each, and packed in strong boxes of 
20/7. each for delivery and distribution. More 
than 40,000 of such boxes, and 800,000 internal 
cases, are required. The old Soho Mint, after an 
existence of nearly 60 years, was taken down about 
ten years since, to make room for the new suburbs 
of the expanding town of Birmingham; but a 
new Soho Mint has risen, as if by magic, during 
the last autumn, for the manufacture of the new 
coinage. There is here a complete mint, more 
than half as large again as the Royal Mint, with 
new foundry for the melting and mixing of the 
metal, all of which has to be done in crucibles 
capable of producing from four to five tons per 
day; laminating department, where the bronze 
slabs or ingots are rolled into plates; cutting-out 
rooms, where the blanks are punched from thin 
plates ; milling, cleaning, pickling, and annealing 
departments; and finally a long press room, in 
which thirteen presses complete more than 40,000 
coins per hour. 





ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTs. 


Tue Ordinary Meeting of members was held 
on Monday last at the house in Conduit-street. 

Mr. Godwin, V.P., occupied the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been 
read and confirmed— 

The Chairman said he had to announce the death 
of one of their fellows, Mr. George Bailey, which 
occurred on their last day of meeting, the 17th 
of December. He was one of the earliest members 
of the Institute, and had acted as Honorary 
Secretary for some time, taking considerable in- 
terest in the arrangement of the library (which 
was now occupying the attention of the Council), 
and in preparing the catalogue. He had been 
an assistant of the late Sir John Soane, who, 
acting for the Bank of England, had delegated to 
him the duty of purchasing the property and 
other matters connected with the establishment 
of their provincial branches. Mr. Bailey was the 
first curator appointed to the Soane Museum in 
Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, and there was now a vacancy 
in the office. It was not, he believed, generally 
known that the election of a curator rested, not 
with the Trustees of the Museum, but with the 
President and Council of the Royal Academy. He 
ventured to hope that when the successor to 
Mr. Bailey was appointed, the Soane Museum 
would be made as accessible as possible to 
the profession and the public. Heretofore the 





by the grace of God, Queen of Great Britain, 


privilege was nearly confined to walking through 
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the rooms on certain days, permission having 
been previously solicited for that purpose. The 
museum contained immense stores of informa- 
tion in the shape of drawings and books, many of 
which, he ventured to say, had not been opened 
for years. 

Mr. Penrose (Honorary Secretary for Foreign 
Correspondence), in announcing certain donations 
to the library, called attention toa drawing for a 
proposed bridge over the Thames at Lambeth, 
near Market-street, designed by Mr. P. W. Barlow, 
the ornamental details by Mr. E. C. Robins. 
The bridge in question was a combination of the 
suspension principle and that of the lattice girder, 
a form which was desirable on the score of light- 
ness, durability, and economy in construction. It 
was proposed to carry it over three arches, each 
of 300 feet span, and to have a double carriage- 
way, and footpaths. The estimate for construc- 
tion (including the purchase of land, formation of 
approaches, &c.) was 40,000/., being not more than 
about a tenth part of the cost of some of the 
metropolitan bridges, and a contractor of un- 
doubted responsibility was willing to undertake 
it for a sum Jess than the estimate. 

Mr. Kerr inquired whether the bridge was to 
be carried out. 

Mr. Penrose presumed that such was the ulti- 
mate intention, but he had no information on the 
subject. 

The Chairman observed that the principle was 
to some extent new, and that he presumed it 
would be tested before it was applied to any con- 
siderable work. 

Thanks having been voted to the donors, 

Mr. Penrose then referred to a correspondence 
which had taken place between the Institute and 
the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln. In consequence 
of a report having reached the former from 
fellows that a faulty system of restoration (by 
scraping the stone) had been adopted, the Insti- 
tute had written to know whether the works at 
the cathedral were carried on under the direction 
of a competent architect. In reply, the Dean had 
written a courteous note, in which he stated that 
the letter of the Institute would be laid before 
the Chapter at the next meeting of that body; 
but that in the mean time he (the Dean) was en- 
abled to state that the works referred to were 
being carried out under the superintendence of 
Mr. Buckler, architect, of Oxford. 

Mr. T. H. Lewis (Hon. Sec.), expressed his re- 
gret that a similar measure of courtesy had not 
been extended to him in answer to a letter ad- 
dressed to the mayor of Hereford on the subject 
of the proposed destruction of the ancient Town- 
hall in that city. The mayor had not condescended 
to answer the letter; and as the materials of the 
old hall were announced for sale in the Builder of 
the present week, it was clear that the old hall 
was doomed to destruction. 

Mr. G, E. Street read a paper containing some 
account of the ancient churches of Vélay, and 
of the architecture at Auvergne, a portion of which 
we give this week. 

At the conclusion, 

Mr. Penrose observed that he had had the ad- 
vantage, some years ago, of passing through the 
district referred to by Mr. Street, and that he 
could bear testimony to the exceedingly interest- 
ing nature of its architecture. He had been 
particularly struck by the beauty of the cathedral 
at Clermont; and although he had not the op- 
portunity of making the architectural researches 
which Mr. Street had prosecuted, he well remem- 
bered the impression made on his mind by the 
combination of colour, the force and lightness of 
the architecture, and the happy arrangement of 
- radiating chapels, which he had not seen else- 
where. 


bold and picturesque, but nothing more; and 
when they saw so much time and attention de- 
voted to its illustration, he could not help indulg- 
ing the hope that Mr. Street would, upon another 
occasion, take a more fertile field, and reflect the 
architecture of some of our English districts. 
There was abundant scope in our castles, abbeys, 
and village churches, and he hoped that the 
younger members of the Institute would not be 
led away from their studies to the contemplation 
of objects which had much fewer claims upon their 
attention. 

The Chairman said he was unable to agree with 
the last speaker in thinking there was nothing 
valuable but Burgundy wine in the district to 
which Mr. Street had referred, for to an architect 
he thought it was one of the most interesting parts 
of Europe, and he therefore hoped young archi- 
tects would be led to study the architecture of that 
portion of France. The series of churches, the plans 
of some of which were now before them, and to 
which Mr. Street had given his attention, were 
deeply interesting, and presented instructive pro- 
blems for the students of architecture which he 
hoped they would avail themselves of when prac- 
ticable. Mr. Parker had contributed papers to 
the Archeologia on a neighbouring district, and 
he hoped that nothing which Mr. Morris had 
said would discourage young architects from pur- 
suing the class of study which they were intended 
to illustrate. There were one or two points to 
which he would refer in connection with Mr. 
Street’s paper, and one of these was the encourage- 
ment given in early times to the craft of the silver- 
smith. Auvergne at one time no fewer 
than from thirty to forty silversmiths who had left 
fine works : in our own day the difficulty of getting 
silversmith’s work of an artistic character exe- 
cuted, even at preposterous prices, was so great as 
to deter any one from attempting it. He was 
enabled to speak on this point in consequence of 
some recent personal experience. Mr. Street had 
referred to masons’ marks, and he understood him 
to say that he had found them on the arches and 
not on the pillars. Did not this seem to indicate 
that these portions of the work were of a period 
different from others? 

Mr. Street.—The moulded bases were marked 
by the mason, and not the stones of the pillars. 

A vote of thanks having been unanimously 
accorded to Mr. Street for his paper, 

The Chairman announced that a meeting would 
be held on the 14th, to discuss the question of 
architectural examinations, and that the next 
ordinary meeting would be held on the 21st. 

Mr. G. E. Pritchett, of 4, Great St. Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate, was on ballot elected an associate of 
the Institute. 








METROPOLITAN DISTRICT SURVEYORS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 


Mr. Ilgsxetu, after fifteen years’ service as 
honorary secretary, has resigned his post, and 
Mr. Charles Fowler, jun. has been named: by 
the Committee to succeed him. A testimonial 
was voted to the retiring honorary secretary 
some years ago. A record of the thanks of the 
Association, handsomely engrossed, is now to be 
presented tohim. Mr. Gutch, after the last meet- 
ing of the Committee, of which he has long been 
chairman, entertained the members of it at dinner 
at the Gray’s-Inn Coffee-house. 





ANOTHER GRIFFIN. 
I aM a Griffin; the Griffin of St. Mary Anne’s. 
I have read Mr. Seddon’s spirited criticism of the 
“tame classic monsters, freed from all laws of 
consistency, anatomy, or common sense, and bereft 





Mr. Street said that at Narbonne and at/| of energy, nerve, and character,” “rendered alto- 
Limoges the churches were identical in plan with| gether ornamental, and helplessly effete and 


that of Clermont. 


idiotic,” of which ‘‘ compositions” the Architectu- 


Mr. Morris complimented Mr. Street upon the] ral Publication Society has judiciously issued cer- 
perseverance and skill which he had displayed | tain delineations “for a warning” to their sub- 
during his brief sojourn at Le Puy and Auvergne. | scribers. I have also noted the writer’s expecta- 


The surface of the district was remarkable as in- 


tion that that Society will follow up with “a 


dicating the scene of extraordinary volcanic erup-| plate of good grotesques to which these are to 
tions at some very early period; in fact, the | form a contrast,” “for ouradmiration.” Now, asI 


ground was completely covered with molten lava, 


am myself a “good grotesque,” as all the world 


which afforded materials for the construction of | knows that knows St. Mary Anne’s, and as J am 
the cathedrals, houses, and public buildings. As|neither tame nor classic, nor altogether, or, in- 
far as the physical features of the country were| deed, in any way “ornamental,” eminently con- 
concerned, nothing could be more sterile or in| sistent, anatomical, common-sensible, energetical, 
better harmony with the history of the district | nervons, characteristical, and everything else that 
which was formerly inhabited by a rude and law- | is admirable, and byno means a “composition,” but 
less population. The only exception to the sterility | a non-compos-ition, every inch of me (and what 
of the soil was the extraordinary fertility of the|can I say more?), this must be my excuse for 
Vineyards, which produced the finest Burgundy | offering myself to your “admiration,” as one of 


wine. This was in fact the 


grand redeeming | the best “contrasts” possible, to the “ perfectly- 





feature of the district. The architecture was | trained classic grotesque,” which we all hold in 


such contempt, and as good a plate of thorough- 
bred, high-spiced Christian grotesque of the good 
old times, where “men felt and believed in 
rather than composed their art,” as any one need 
wish to dine upon, even at cold Christmas. 

The church of St. Mary Anne to which I have 
the honour to belong, and of which, indeed, I am, 
as you will see, the head stone of the corner, is a 
genuine work of those times when “men felt 
and believed in rather than composed their art.” 
It has neither composition nor composure, but 
is all feeling and belief, passion and faith, mag- 
nanimously devoid of everything but the most 
highly non-intellectual qualities, — ostentatious 
picturesqueness, repudiation of elegance, barbaric 
crudeness, and, in short, all descriptions of savage 
virtue and rampant non-composition, “a fit 
emblem of the ornamental art of the period,” 
and dedicated accordingly to St. Mary Anne the 
Bedlamite. Facing no stately parade like a 
Pagan temple, but accessible with even purga- 
torial pain by an exquisitely mean and Medieval 
crooked dirty alley, this fine example of Christian 
art, crouches sullenly in a corner, like some holy 
anchorite in his unsavoury cell; no siren temple 
of the Graces wooing with the blandishments of 
beauty, the homage of unconsecrated intellect, but 
(what is better far, and now in the unceasing cir- 
cumgyrations of the whirligig of taste, what has 
become the fashion), attracting the sublimated 
notice of stormy weird folk, in slouched hats and 
bristly beards, who, with all their senses wide ex- 
panded to the picturesque (and even their sense 
of smell), come hither with a frown of fierce 
delight to sketch the rugged glories of St. Mary 
Anne’s. 

Grandly awry, a noble tower flanks the sacred 
edifice ; a heaven-aspiring turret flanks the tower ; 
and flanking in its turn that heaven-aspiring 
turret,—voild ! standing, leaping, creeping, flying, 
smirking, sneering, laughing, and crying, snicker- 
ing, sneezing, snivelling, and sighing, the likeness 
of nothing in the heaven above or in the earth be- 
neath, or in the waters under the earth, but “ of 
imagination all compact,” non-composition run 
magnificently mad, one great grim, ghastly, 
ghostly, grisly, gristly gargoyle! C'est moi ! 

pause to wipe my forehead; I am on my 
hobby. I am myself that hobby. I “feel and 
believe in” myself. Pardon me, therefore, if I 
cannot “compose ” myself, but must rush forward 
again with all that terrible earnestness of passion 
and faith which gives character to the true 
Christian grotesque, into that description of 
my noble self, which is the proper object of my 
epistle. 

I represent Cacodemon. I am “mainly a 
lion” seeking whom I may devour, typifying the 
frenzied vigour of that art which is “felt and 
believed in rather than composed.” My joints 
and limbs, not “swollen with rheumatism,” like 
the tame classic composition, but of fine subdued 
anatomy, are delicately wire-drawn into rigid, 
unencumbered sticks and strings. My muscles, 
not “disarranged and puffed up,” are all magna- 
nimously ignored. My teeth and nails are not 
“drawn.” Oh, dear no! but playfully expanded 
as in beatific sport. My tail by no means “ com- 
fortably tucked away,” with that heroic scorn of 
comfort which is the true glory of the church, is 
set up stiff on end, and sweetly buddeth at the 
tip, all in a bunch of roses. No “ mal d’estomac” 
troubles me; for stomach I never had, but ribs 
alone, and bare backbone, and bristles. No trim 
garniture of wings have I “taken from a 
bandbox, and never intended to fly with ;” but the 
stern metallic pinions of the Great Dragon, scale- 
mailed, and spined and barbed, and intended to 
fly away with you all some day; truly, fine fea- 
thers to plume! No “effete and idotic” mon- 
ster am I; no “tame classic monster ;” indeed, 
no “ perfectly-trained” monster;” no “altoge- 
ther ornamental” monster; no monster “ bereft 
of energy, nerve, and character ;” certainly not,— 
most unequivocally, unmistakably not; but a 
truculent, savage, barbarian, Scandinavian mon- 
ster (grand, rugged Christian attributes !); no 
stately janitor for an Augustan porch, and a 
sunny sky, but a stormy petrel of western super- 
stition and cloud,—a thing of dark ages, which 
all the gilding of romance can never brighten,— 
a bad joke of a bad lot,—a mere vulgar Old 
Scratch, such as the foul imagination of bare- 
footed friars, set up for the scaring of a brutish 
and down-trodden people, in that senseless and 
anti-Christian non-composition of depraved and 
ignorant animalism, the Mediwval hell. 

Wishing you a merry Chsistmas and a happy 
new year, I remain (in a Turkish bath of self- 
admiration and fierce derision of all opponents), 


THe GaRGORLE or St, Maky ANNE'S. 
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NEWCASTLE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 

At a meeting held on the 2nd inst., in the 
Castle, Mr. Kell in the chair, 

Mr. F. R. Wilson submitted a work on which 
he has-been engaged during the last year, being 
drawings of the whole of the churches in the 
archdeaconry of Lindisfarne. The first portion, 
now completed, embraces the deaneries of Norham 
West and Bamborough. 

Dr. Bruce read a short paper, sent by Mr. 
Ralph Carr, of Hedgeley, on certain vulgarisms 
in spelling names on the ordnance map of North- 
umberland. Dr. Bruce observed that the ordnance 
authorities would be very willing to receive sug- 
gestions from antiquarian societies on this subject, 
and were anxious to adopt any correction that 
was shown jto be called for. Mr. Carr’s paper 
proceeded upon a curious classification of the 
vulgarisms referred to. The first class were 
called adverbal vulgarisms, and consisted in the 
use of ly instead of Jey, as the termination of 
names of places: /y, the adverbal termination, 
meant like, whereas ley was the old word for 
pasture—ley or lee—in Scotland lea. Examples | 
were given: as Gladly, Beauly, &c., which ought | 
to have been Gladley, Beauley; the latter mean- 
ing literally, beautiful lea, or pasture. The next | 
class were sartorial vulgarisms, which turned cote 
into coat, a termination very different from the | 
real one of cot or cottage. Prandial vulgarisms 


roof is open, and is supported upon arches which 


spring from stone pillars rurining down the side 
of the nave. The chancel and passages are laid 
with Maw’s encaustic tiles. The bell turret rises 
on the west end of the building, and contains two 
bells made by Warner, of London, and presented 
to the church by Mr. Ramshay. The building is 
heated with hot air, the apparatus for which has 
been put in at the expense of Mr. Dobson, of Tarn 
House, and under his own personal superintend- 
ence. The contractors for the church were Messrs. 
C. and J. Armstrong, of Carlisle. The entire cost 
of the edifice is estimated at about 1,570/., of 
which sum the Hon. Charles Howard subscribes 
500/.; Mrs. Thompson, of Kirkhouse, 2007.; Mr. 
G. A. Thompson, 50/.; Mr. T. C. Thompson, 257. ; 
jand Mr. Attwood, 507. Lord Carlisle presented 
| the site. 

| Lochaber—The church of the new parish of 
Duncansburgh, in Lochaber, has been opened for 
public worship. The architect was Mr. H. Burrel, 
and Sir Duncan Cameron provided the funds for 
the church and manse, when endowing the parish. 





usual professions of fairness in their instructions, 
they nevertheless accomplish as gross a piece of 
injustice as was ever perpetrated in the practice 
of a competition. It was, indeed, the impres- 
sion that it was to be a fair contest that induced 
me to enter the lists at all, and to take most un- 
—_ care in the arrangement of a most difficult 
plan. 

Had Mr. Crossland not opened the subject, I 
should have been silent, principally from my 
relations with Mr. Brodrick; but also, because 
we know very well, when men do what they have 
reason to be ashamed of, the last thing they are 
likely to do is to proclaim it to the public by admit- 
ting their error ; and what they have not honour 
enough to do in the first instance, they have not 
conscience enough to do in the second. But ashe 
has taken up the matter, I cannot well be silent. 

Henry B. Gariine, 
Author of design Fortiter et Fideliter. 





THE STREETS OF GLOUCESTER. 





Aberdeen.—“ The Church of the Assumption,” | 
the new Roman Catholic building in Huntly- | 
street, has been consecrated and opened for wor- 
ship. The building consists of the church and | 
priests’ house, at present erected, and a convent 
not yet executed. The main entrance to the 


Your criticisms on the condition of the town 
of Leeds (see the Builder for 22nd December) 
are, I know from experience, most just ; and your 
intention of administering the rod to other towns 
will doubtless be productive of good fruits. 

Gloucester is not troubled with the smoke and 





church is from Huntly-street, by a double-arched | 


were committed in the spelling of Coldpig instead | doorway, flanked by polished granite pillars. This | 


of Coldpike, Thropple for Throple, Caudle for | nto ti 
Cauldwell; while postprandial vulgarisms found | two doors opening into the nave. 


their illustrations in Walbottle, in place of Wal- 
botle (the latter termination being the Saxon for 
a place of abode), Newbottle, Lorbottle,&c. Spu- 


tatory, or spitting vulgarisms, showed themselves | 


in giving two t’s to Spital, there being several 
places of the name; and deaconal vulgarisms 
turned dene into dean. Finally, there were mere 
mountebank vulgarisms, illustrated by the curtail- 
ment of Swinhoe, Camboe, &c., the dropped e 
completing the terminal hoe, which meant a 
heugh. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—The Bath-lane new Con- 
gregational and Armenian Church has been opened. 
According to the local Courant, although it is a 
large, plain, and simple building, without the 
breaks and shadows secured by projecting but- 
tresses, clerestories, pinnacles, &c., which are 
almost invariably to be found in Gothic struc- 
tures, it is as Gothic as any modern building 
erected in this style. In the spire ornamentation 
is more concentrated. The edifice is 80 feet long 
by 60 feet wide. It is galleried all round, the 
organ and choir facing the entrances. The 
pews, which have sloping backs and seats, are 
painted wainscot, as is also the frontage of 
the galleries. The roof is in three compart- 
ments,—one over each side gallery, and a broad 
arched roof running along the centre. The whole 
is supported by arches which spring from iron 
columns in the side galleries. The acoustic pro- 
perties of the building are said to be successful. 
The accommodation provided is for about 1,200 
persons, with large vestries and other adjuncts, 
at the back. The contractors were Messrs. 
Scott & Reed, Messrs. Lowry, Mr. John Gibson, 
Mr. Bailey, &c. Mr. Andrews acted as clerk of 
the works. The architects were Messrs. Oliver & 
Lamb, of this town. The cost of the church and 
of the intended schools will be about 3,000/. Of 
this sum 2,900/. has been already subscribed, a 
considerable proportion by working men connected 
with the congregation, in sums under 5/. It is 
intended to erect, in addition to the present struc- 
ture, week day and Sunday schools, to be erected 
at a cost of 1,2007. The preliminary plans for the 
schools have been prepared. 

Farlam (Cumberland).—The new church which 
has just been erected at Farlam has been conse- 
crated by the Bishop of Carlisle. The church has 
been built from designs furnished by Mr. Salvin, 
architect. It is constructed of white stone, in 
the Early English style, and stands upon a hill 
overlooking an extensive tract of country. Porches 
on the north and south sides conduct into a nave 
56 feet long by 24 feet wide, on the north side of 
which runs an aisle, about 11 feet wide, and capa- 
ble of accommodating about a hundred persons. 
The total number of sittings in the church will be 
about 400. At the east end of the nave is a 
chancel 32 feet 6 inches long by 17 feet 6 inches 
wide, by the side of which stands the vestry and 
a small chapel. The walls are mostly 2 feet 
3 inches thick, and they are supported on both 
sides by buttresses. There are four gables on the 
north side, which run into the main roof. The 


doorway leads into the vestibule, in which are | 
From the | 
entrance to nave, passages run down the centre 
and either side, the seating running transversely 
across the church, all facing the east, and where 
the principal altars stand. The seats are of a 
light and unobstrusive character and will accom- 
modate 1,500 persons. The nave is separated 
from the side aisles by freestone pillars and arches, 
seven bays on each side. Immediately above the 
pillars, and between the arches, are large orna- 
mental brackets, twelve in number: these are 
eventually to carry life-sized statues, having 
canopies over them. Above the large arches are 
the clerestory windows, by which the building is 
principally lighted. The roofs are all open- 
timbered, stained and varnished. Near the 
west doors stand cut freestone water-fonts, 
the centre one encircling a pedestal, on which | 
stands a statue of the Virgin. Above the vestibule | 
is the choir: the new organ will occupy the 
corners on either side of the large window. The 
dimensions of the church are 156 feet long, 69 feet 





wide, and 72 feet high internally. The seating is 
all on the floor of the church, the choir being the | 
only gallery. Much remains to be done to the} 
edifice, including the erection of the convent. | 
Mr. Alexander Ellis, of Aberdeen, is the architect. | 

Guernsey,—The new Wesleyan chapel at the 
Vale, Guernsey, the foundation-stone of which | 
was laid in June, 1859, was opened on the. 
23rd December, 1860. The chapel is built in the 
Gothic style. The dimensions are 56 feet long 
and 30 feet wide, inside. There is a porch, and 
the new chapel is joined to the old one on the | 
north side, where a sliding door separates them. | 
The edifice can hold 300 persons; but when re-| 
quired the doors can be opened, and from 450 to 
500 persons accommodated. The cost is about 
6507. The Vale Chapel is erected in blue 
Guernsey granite. Mr. Matthew De Putron was 
the architect, and Mr. Mauger the builder. 








LEEDS MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION AND 
SCHOOL OF ART COMPETITION. 


Srr,—Having noticed in your last number a 


communication from Mr. Crossland, whose design 





mendation in the critique upon the drawings sent | 
in for the above competition, I scarcely refrain | 
from adding my protest to his against the deci- 
sion of the Committee, and the exceeding unfair- 
ness with which the competitors have been treated. 
Had the gentlemen of Leeds intended to have | 
given the commission to their fellow-townsmen, | 
no one would have complained. Had they en- 
trusted it to Mr. Brodrick, no one would have 
been more happy that they should have done so 
than myself. He is a personal and intimate 
friend, and among the rising men of the profes- 
sion. None have won their position more fairly : 
none have so gallantly forced their way through 
the many difficulties that hedge round success in 
our laborious profession ; and to better hands the 
commission could not have been trusted. But we 
have a right to complain that, with this foregone 
conclusion, they invite architects to lose money, 
and time more valuable than money, in a hopeless 
contest. And still more, that, with most un- 








'a “ Provident Institution of Builders’ 


you associated with my own in terms of high com- al 


| service on Sunday, the 16th ult. 


concomitant disagreeables connected with the 
manufacturing districts; but there, even in the 
main highways and centre of the city, evils are 
allowed to remain, which, during the late frost, 
have jeopardized the safety of life and limb of her 
Majesty’s lieges; not a few accidents having hap- 
pened in consequence. 

The entrances to cellars belonging to shops, 
warehouses, &c., are covered over with sheets of 
iron, from which all roughness has long since 
worn away ; and these stretch themselves, in some 
cases, three-fourths of the width of the foot- 
pavements: in some instances only the curbstone 
being unoccupied by them. Add to this, that 
many of the rainwater down-pipes disgorge them- 
selves on to the flagstones, without any attempt 
at under drainage, and you may perhaps imagine 
some of the difficulties of proceeding along the 
thoroughfares during the late severe weather ; the 
cellar-covers being, if possible, more slippery than 
ice, on the slightest frost or covering of snow. 

Could you suggest some method better than 
these solid iron covers? Open gratings seem to 
be objectionable on account of the rain and dirt 
passing through them, also children’s feet are 
often caught in them; and ladies object to walk 
over them. Would not wooden covers with heavy 
nail heads dotted all over them at about 2 inches 
distance be far better ? 

I do not remember what is done in other towns 
in this matter; but I know, if a few yards of the 
streets of Gloucester had been trodden upon for 
a single day by the crowds that pass along London 
pavements, there would have been numbers of 
people in hospitals before the day was out. I can 
safely assert that a more dangerous condition of 
foot-pavements was never seen in a country town. 

W. H. E. 





PROVIDENT INSTITUTION OF BUILDERS’ 
CLERKS. 


Srx,—May I suggest to my fellow clerks, through the 
columns of your valuable journal, the establishment of 
Clerks.”” The 
Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works have their 
society, which is liberally supported by the employers, 
who would, I have no doubt, assist their clerks with 
equal liberality. I would also suggest, in connection 


| with the Institution, a library composed of works con - 


nected with building matters; also a registry of names 
of efficient clerks requiring engagements. 

EsTIMATER. 
*.* It would be better to join a Provident Institution 
ready existing, and aid in rendering it one that would 
embrace all connected with architecture and building. 








IRISH BUILDING NEWS. 


Tue new church of St. James, Dublin, built under the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, was opened for Divine 
Messrs. Welland & 
Gillespie were the architects. Mr. Thomas W. Carroil 
was contractor. 

The new Independent Church, at Galway, is almost 
completed. The style is Early English; the plan an 
oblong, 77 feet by 28 feet, with a chancel, to serve also 
as a vestry-room. The walls are of black rabble lime- 
stone, height to the eaves, 16 feet: the dressings are of 
sandstone and New York bricks. The total cost will be 
about 1,500/. Mr. Raffles Browne is the architect. 
Messrs. W. H. Beardwood & Son are the contractors. 

The Great Southern and Western Railway Company have 
erected, at the Portarlington Station, a new refreshment- 
building in the Gothic style, at a cost of about 1,600. 
The saloon is spacious, and elaborately finished. Mr. 
George Wilson was the architect. Messrs. W. H. Beard- 
wood & Son were the contractors. 

The new railway bridge over the Malahide estuary, on 
the Dublin and Drogheda line, was opened on the 13th 
instant. Mr. M. H. Eyre, engineer. 
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The new Market at Newtownlimavady, for the sale of 
grain, butter, &c., has been opened. The markets are 
150 feet long, 65 feet wide, enclosed on both sides, and 
covered in. The interior is lighted from the roofs, which are 
three in number, supported on tworows of metal columns : 
a large news-room and board-room are situated in the 
south-west angle of the building. There isa basement 
containing grain, stores, &c. The front is @ neat Italian 
elevation. Mr. J. G. Ferguson, of the firm of Frazer, 
Ferguson, & Frazer, of Derry, was the architect; and 
Mr. McClelland, Derry, and Mr. S. Mercer, of Newtown- 
limavady, were the contractors. ah 

A new gallery for the proposed exhibition of arts and 
manufactures is about to be erected in the agricultural 
hall of the Royal Dublin Society. The gallery is to be 
supported on wrought iron lattice girders, which are to 
rest on the present columns. The total length of the 
gallery will be 526 feet. Mr. J. Clarendon ‘of the Board of 
Works), is the architect. ; 

At St. Joseph's Institution for Male Catholic Deaf Mutes, 
Cabra,—a new wing, caiculated to afford accommodation 
for the reception of fifty additional inmates, has recently 
been completed, and similar extensions are contemplated 
to be commenced early in the season in consequence of 
the increased demand for admission. The works for the 
manufacture of gas upon the site of the building have also 
been successfully carried into execution by Mr. Wm. 
Daniel under the direction of the architect, Mr. Charles 
Geoghegan. 





RATING OF SUNDERLAND DOCKS. 


Tus question was settled at the Quarter Sessions, 
Durham, on the ist instant, under the title,—“‘ The Wear 
River Commissioners, appellants, and the Parish Officers 
of Sunderland, respondents.”’ 

Mr. Bovill, Q.C., appeared on behalf of the appellants, 
to support an appeal against a poor-rate imposed by the 
parish officers of Sunderland upon the docks at Sunder- 
land on the ground of its being excessive, the gross 
rental being 20,000/., and the rateable value 10,000/. 

The question of the rateability of these docks and the 
amount underwent consideration in the years 1858 and 
1859, before Mr. Welsby, the barrister; and he made an 
award, rating the docks as above, on which the parish 
relied: this, however, Mr. Bovill contended could be no 
guide to the Court, when he stated the particulars upon 
which it had been made. The dock dues had been re- 
duced and the trade much increased thereby, but the 
working expenses had increased likewise, so as to amount 
to a larger per-centage on the receipts than before: new 
works had also been constructed and large repairs per- 
formed, but these had been carried to the capital account. 

The Hon. A. Liddell, who appeared for the respondents, 
objected to the re-opening of the whole question of value, 
which had been decided by Mr. Welsby. He was quite 
willing to allow any evidence that could be brought to 
show if any, and what, change had taken place in the 
value of the docks since the award was given. The 
respondents were, in fact, of opinion that the rateable 
value had increased during the interval, which would 
probably raise the rateable value from 10,0001. to 15,000/. 

The court ruled in favour of receiving evidence as to the 
whole question of value. 

Mr. Bovill then put in a statement of receipts and ex- 
penditure, and called Mr. Henry Arthur Hunt and Mr. 
Charles Lee, both of London, who had examined the 
accounts and made estimates, and they were examined by 
him in support of the appellants’ case. 

After a lengthened sitting, the court reduced the rate- 
able value from 10,000/. to 4,923/. in Sunderland parish. 

On inquiry by Mr. Bovill, the court stated that they 
had adopted the principles of Messrs. Hunt & Lee’s 
valuation throughout; but they had disallowed 306/. on 
the depreciation or renewal fund, and reduced the 
tenants’ capital from 25,000/. to 20,000/. 

The following is the witnesses’ valuation :— 





Receipts for a year ending June, 1860 .......... £40,859 

Working expenses and repairs during same 
MURINE 0300 654249.0406 500440408 e2egeeecervece + 25,643 
Net receipts....... eos £15,216 


Renewal fund made up by various per- 
centages on the different classes of 
works, and varying from ten to eighty 


the last of which were those of Mr. R. Stephenson 
in 1847, and Mr, Rendell in 1849; but still the 
matter remains in an unsatisfactory state ; as is 
proved, er facie, by the issue of a new report upon 
the subject. 

The Wisbech corporation, who, from first to last, 
are known to have expended, for their own share, 
more than 120,000/. towards the improvement of 
the river channels, gave instructions to Mr. 
Thomas Page, on the termination of an inquiry 
which resulted in the removal of the dams from 
the Nene at Waldersea and Guyhirn, to make a 
survey and examination of the river between 
Peterborough and the sea, and report to them on 
the following points :— 

**1, What he would suggest as the best plan for Wisbech 
as a port, taking into account the necessity for obtaining 
the best outfall for drainage. 

2. In such plan to provide a fresh-water supply for the 
town of Wisbech, so that it could be made available at 
any time when the authorities might resclve to establish 
waterworks, 

3. To provide for the fresh-water supply to the middle 
level, Thorney Lordship, and the districts of Waldersea, 
Redmore, Wisbech (north side), Leverington, and Parson 
Drove. 

4. The probable expense of the necessary works for 
carrying the recommendations into effect.” 

The result of these instructions is what Mr. Page 
has embodied in the extended and elaborate report 
under notice; and we need only further remark, 
that it is seen from the estimates that Mr. Page 
is of opinion, it is practicable to open the naviga- 
tion from the Wash, by Wisbech, to Peterborough, 
and to allow a free tidal action up the river, 
carrying salt water above Thorney Sluice, and yet 
make ample provision for fresh-water supply. 





Lyra Germanica: Hymns for the Sundays nad 
chief Festivals of the Christian Year. Trans- 
lated from the German, by CaTHERINE WINK- 
wortH. Illustrated under the superintendence 
of Joun Leicuroy, F.S.A. London: Long- 
man, Green, & Co. 1861. 

Tuts is one of the most complete and beautiful 

of the illustrated books of the year. Head-pieces, 

tail-pieces, initial letters, landscapes, and figure 
subjects, are all brought to bear on the illustra- 
tion of Miss Winkworth’s excellent translation of 
some of the best of the German hymns, Mr. 

Armitage, Mr. Lawless, Mr. Marks, and Mr. C. 

Keene, have co-operated with Mr. John Leighton, 

in producing the drawings, and Messrs. Bolton, 

Cooper, Dalziel, H. Leighton, and others, have 

engraved them. When we add that the binding, 

of Mediwval character, is particularly handsome, 
we shall have shown that this is a book for those 
who can appreciate. 





On Heat, in its relations to Water and Steam; 
embracing new Views of Vaporization, Condensa- 
tion, and Explosions, By Cuartes WYE 
WiiiaMs, A.LC.E. London: Longman & Co. 
1860. 

IRRESPECTIVE of the merits of the various im- 

portant questions discussed in this volume,—and 

the reasoning, vigorous and persuasive as it is, is 
far too speculative, and too open to question and 
doubt, for us to be able to give an unqualified or 





PES ION." oo vin 005 45046454 500005 £5,117 

5 per cent. on 25,0001. tenants’ capital.... 1,250 
15 per cent. on ditto tenants’ profits .... 3,750 10,117 | 
Rateable value of the whole docks............. + £5,099 | 
' 
As only part of the docks is in Sunderland parish, this | 


amount was divided according to the water area as | 
follows :— 


A. R. P. @. | 
it Baphartand: osc cccisveteses - 40 0 26.,.. 3,923 
Iu Bishopwearmouth .......... 4°@ £iin ae 
Extra parochial... .....ccosseess 8 0 8 734 
Total rateable value of docks....... ies sa £5,099 





Books Received. 


Report to the Mayor and Corporation of Wisbech 
upon the Improvement of the River Nene, from 
Peterborough to the Sea, By Tuomas Paar, 
C.E., &. London: Cox & Wyman, Great 
Queen-street, Lincoln’s-Inn-fields. 1860. 

Tu shallow shores and flat littoral of England on 

much of its eastern margin, and the manifest 

tendency of the land to extend itself on that 
side,—so different from the steep trend and the 
deep waters of the country on most of the west 
coast,—must of themselves occasion great and 
continual difficulties in the opening or the main- 
tenance of navigable water-courses on much of 
the eastern coast. Such seems to be the case 
with the river Nene and the Wash, through 
which it issues into the sea. In the reconciliation 
of commercial with agricultural interests, too, 
great difficulties have occurred. Many reports 
and plans have been made with the view of 


| nized and standard work in the history of heat in 


favourable verdict on these merits,—this is a re- 


|markable production, considering that the author 


is now upwards of eighty years of age. His life, 
however, has been devoted to scientific research, 
and his present speculations are but the fruits of 
many years’ investigation and thought. Indeed, 
the present volume is described by the author as 
a selection of extracts from the laboratory me- 
moranda of the last fifteen or twenty years; and 
it has been prepared for the press in the hope that 
it may remove some of the uncertainties and cor- 
rect some of the errors which prevail in reference 
to the application of heat and steam in the steam- 
engine, and in particular in steam navigation, with 
which the author has for years been connected. 
Whatever errors this treatise may contain, 
there seems little doubt of its becoming a recog- 


its connection with steam. 





Notes on the Site of the Holy Sepulchre at Jeru- 
salem, By James Ferausson, Fellow of the 
R.L.B.A. London: Murray. 1861. 

Mr. Fercusson has come out in force against the 

writer on his theory in the Edinburgh Review of 

October last, and has knocked him about a bit. 

Fourteen years have produced nothing to weaken 

his opinion that Constantine built the Dome of 

the Rock, or what is now called the Mosque of 

Omar, over what he at least supposed to be the 

sepulchre of Christ. The position of the present 

Church of the Holy Sepulchre cannot be reconciled 

with the indications of the Scripture narrative, 

and its architecture is of a style wholly subsequent 





suggesting modes of settling all these difficulties, 


) to the period of the Crusades. 


Mr. Fergusson has unquestionably the best of 
the argument. The book he reads from is a stone 
one, written on with a chisel. Those who 
do not know the language cannot translate it. 
The issue is a simple one,—Are the ancient 
parts of the Dome of the Rock of the time 
of Constantine? Mr. Fergusson and others, 
judging from drawings and photographs, say, un- 
questionably they are. Surely, it will not be long, 
under present political arrangements, before some 
competent investigator (few though they be), using 
his eyes on the spot, will be found to confirm or 
set aside this opinion. 





Miscellanea, 


Dinner TO WorkMEN.—On the 5th instant 
Mr. William Jeakes, of Great Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury, gave a dinner to his workmen in the 
hall of the Freemasons’ Tavern. Upwards of 120 
assembled, and spent a pleasant and convivial 
evening. We are glad of the opportunity to ex- 

ress our esteem of Mr. Jeakes as an able and 
onourable tradesman. 

Proroskp Visir OF ENGLISH WORKMEN TO 
Panis.—A letter from Paris says that delegates 
from working men in some parts of England have 
come to Paris to organize a visit to their fellow- 
workmen in this capital. The object is simply to 
introduce the English operatives to the acquaint- 
ance of their Parisian brethren. It is proposed 
that the visit shall take place about Easter, and 
that the married men shall be accompanied by 
their wives. A committee of working men, to 
promote the excursion, is now sitting in London. 
It is emphatically stated that the movement has 
no political signification, and that “ Mr. Klotz- 
Rowsell has nothing whatever to do with it.” 
City ImproveMENTS.—Now that the removal 
of the Law Courts is, to all intents and purposes, 
a thing accomplished,* only waiting for that legis- 
lative sanction which is certain to be obtained, it 
becomes an imperative duty on the part of the 
City Improvement Committee to assist in every 
practicable way, and as early as possible, the pro- 
motion of alterations of a more distinct character 
than have recently claimed their attention. Under 
the Act for the removal of the Law Courts it is 
proposed to take down all that block of houses, 
extending from Bell-yard, Fleet-street, to the 
Pillars in the Strand, on the north side of St. 
Clement’s-Dane Church, thence north to Carey- 
street, and from Plough-court, in Carey-street, to 
Bell-yard, and on the site to erect an extensive 
and elegant building, in which all the business 
now conducted at Westminster will be transacted 
much more expeditiously and comfortably, both to 
the judges, counsel, and the public, on account of 
the more immediate vicinity of the Inns of Court, 
Consequent upon pulling down these houses in 
Fleet-street and the Strand, there will still remain 
in the narrowest part of the former important 
thoroughfare eight houses, standing east of Temple 
Bar, and extending to Chancery-lane, which must 
continue not only an obstacle to the traffic, 
but an eyesore with reference to the principal 
entrance into the great City of London. One of 
these houses, No. 198, now occupied by Mr. John 
Mott Thearle, was formerly the habitation of the 
eccentric Isaak Walton, who kept and sold hosiery 
there. This house, like the other seven, over- 
hangs the pathway, and is a great impediment 
to the traffic. To remove these eight houses 
would widen the street most conveniently, and 
expose to view one of the most handsome modern 
buildings of the city, viz., “ The London.” 
We call attention to this improvement, because 
it ought to be made at once by the City Improve- 
ment Committee of the Corporation. After the 
Bill for the removal of the Law Courts passes, as 
it most assuredly will in the next session, the 
value of property in this locality will be doubled, 
not only on account of the number of tradespeople, 
who will naturally seek a dwelling where their 
connection lies, but, from the influx of lawyers 
and their clients into the neighbourhood, house 
property has quadrupled in value between Temple 
Bar and St. Dunstan’s Church within the last ten 
ears. Old houses, once let at 50/. per annum, 
ave been pulled down, and a rental of 1201. for 
the ground alone on which they stood has been 
obtained, We would, therefore, urge the Improve- 
ment Committee to be on the alert in assisting a 
great public work, or rather, in taking the initia- 
tive, when an opportunity offers, for, purchasing 
this property at half the price, which will, in three 


or four years’ time, be demanded.— Bell’s Hv eekly 
Messenger, 
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“South KeEnsincton Mvusrvm.”—Sir: You 
refer to public lectures in your last number. You 
might dosome good by inquiring why no lectures 
are being délivered in the South Kensington 
Museum.—A Reaper. 

To Kergr Ick rrom SHor Wrypows. — Take 
an ordinary paint-brush or sponge and run over 
the glass once or twice a day a little alcohol, and 
it will keep the glass, it is said, as free from ice as 
in the middle of summer, besides giving as good a 
polish as can be got in any other way. 

PETERSFIELD, Hants.—A new mansion has 
just been commenced on the Hawkley Hurst 
Estate, near Petersfield, Hants, for Mr. J. J. 
Maberly, under the direction of Mr. 8S. 8, Teulon ; 
the builders being Messrs. Fisher & M‘Lean, of 
Reigate. On the 2nd inst., the workmen em- 
ployed thereon, to the number of nearly fifty, 
dined at the Spread Eagle Inn, Liss, at the ex- 
pense of the owner. Mr. James Burford, clerk 
of works, was in the chair; and Mr. John London, 
foreman of works, in the vice-chair. 

THE L8ICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ARrcH#eOLOGICaL SocreTy.—At the last meeting 
(Rev. J. H. Hill in the chair), it was resolved :— 
“That the warm thanks of the society are due and 
are hereby offered to the Right Hon. Lord John 
Manners, M.P., for his kindness and courtesy in 
affording his valuable aid to the society, by pre- 
siding over the soirée lately held in Leicester ; and 
that the society will give its best attention and 
consideration to his lordship’s observations on 
architectural questions, at the same time tender- 
ing its grateful acknowledgments of his public 
services in promoting an improvement in the 
architecture of our national edifices.” Mr. E. L. 
Stephens, borough surveyor, was elected an 
honorary member of this society, in acknowledg- 
ment of his courtesy to its members, and of the 
assistance he invariably renders in the prosecution 
of archeological inquiry. Mr. George C. Neale 
read a paper “On the recently adopted Regula- 
tions in regard to ‘ Treasure Trove.’ ” 

Nortu Surrey Scuoon (ANERLEY).—The an- 
nual féte for the children of this school, now 740 
in number, came off with great éclat on Thursday 
evening last, January 3rd. The eneertainment 
consisted of a selection of vocal music, sung by 
the children and officers, under the direction of 
the superintendent, Mr. Smith, and the chaplain, 
the Rev. O. J. Vignoles; together with a per- 
formance by the school band, under the skilful 
guidance of Trumpet-major Lawson, of the 
Royal Artillery band. Between the parts, prizes 
were distributed to the most deserving of the 
children by the chairman, Mr. J. L. Bennett, 
amidst the hearty applause of their fellow scholars 
and playmates. Afterwards the young people 
were addressed by the chairman, and her Majesty’s 
Inspector of Schools, Mr, E. C. Tufnell, both of 
whom congratulated the officers and teachers on 
the very efficient state of the institution, and the 
general progress, as well as healthy and happy 
appearance, of the children. The children ad- 
mitted into these schools are taken from the most 
destitute classes of the metropolis. The girls are 
taught to cook, clean, and sew, and at sixteen are 
provided with situations, The boys all learn some 
trade, and at the same age are put in the way of 
making an honest living by it. 

ViapucT across THE TaPTEE IN Bompay 
PrEsipENCY.—The first train crossed this viaduct 
on the Ist ult. It spans the Taptee, close to the 
village of Phoolpara, the turning Ghaut lying 
eastward but a few yards. At high-water at this 
spot the river is 1,200 feet in width, and often in 
floods the water swells to the extent of 1,800 feet. 
The viaduct consists of thirty openings, of 60 feet 
wide, spanned by girders on the Warren principle, 
resting on cast-iron piles, which are screwed to 
each other transversely by horizontal and diagonal 
ties of great strength. The distance from the 
road-rail to the bottom of the pile is 80 feet, and 
from the road to the surface of the water is 45 feet. 
In the rainy season the current runs with 
amazing force, and large trunks of trees from the 
inland jungles are frequently seen whirling down 
the river. In order to avoid these coming into 
collision with the main piles, and prevent the 
danger of breaking them, other piles on each side 
ofthe main piles are rivetted, sloping from the top 
at an angle of 30 degrees, in the direction of the 
stream. The total weight of wrought and cast- 
iron consumed in the construction of the bridge 
is upwards of 3,000 tons. This undertaking has 
been constructed under the superintendence of 
Mr. Jerome Burns, and his assistant, Mr. Francis 
King ; and opened for public traffic in twelve 
months, during four of which the operations were 
partially suspended, in consequence of the mon- 
soons and heavy rains, 








Society FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE 
| Frye Arts.—The second Annual General Meet- 
| ing was held in the Society’s rooms, 9, Conduit- 
| Street, on the 10th inst., when, in addition to 
| the ordinary business, the prize medals, awarded 
in the session of 1860, were presented, viz. :— 
In historical painting, to Mr. S. Solomon; in 
landscape painting, to Mr. Vicat Cole; in water- 
colour painting, to Mr. Henry Tidey ; in sculpture 
to Mr. J. Durham ; in architecture, to Mr. 8. J. 
Nicholl; in poetry, to Miss M. Power. 

Starvep (iiass.—The committee for the erec- 
tion of a window in Gloucester Cathedral, in 
memory of the late Mr. Thomas Turner, has 
determined that the memorial should be placed in 
one of the two large windows at the eastern end 
of the north aisle. The work is to be intrusted 
to Messrs. Clayton and Bell, and the subject will 
be Christ’s miracles at the pool of Bethesda. 
It has been agreed to erect a memorial window in 
the Chester Cathedral to the late Canon Slade, the 
window to adjoin that which Canon Slade erected, 
not more than three years ago, as a testimony of 
thankfulness for recovering from his last illness 
but one. The Dean and Chapter will put the 
tracery in, and restore the window to its proper 
architectural character, before the memorial win- 
dow is put in. 

Tue New Locomotive Works at CrEws.— 
An entensive range of new engineering workshops 
has just been completed at Crewe. These consist 
of a series of sheds, situate on the line of railway 
about a quarter of a mile to the north of the 
station. The large shed, or erecting shop, is about 
270 feet long, by 70 wide and 30 high, and is 
fitted with every modern mechanical appliance to 
facilitate the operations which will be carried on. 
The shed is divided into two immense bays, by a 
row of fluted iron columns, which support travel- 
ing cranes, used in removing the locomotives. 
The cranes are moved by machinery, which is also 
used to lift all heavy weights. There are Na- 
smyth’s steam-hammers, and steam is brought into 
requisition in every possible manner. When the 
sheds are in full working order, employment will 
be given to about 600 additional hands, the present 
number being about 1,620. The buildings have 
cost about £35,000. The completion of the 
whole was celebrated by a soirée and ball, Mr. 
Hardman Earle presiding. The company assem- 
bled numbered 3,600. The Marquis of Stafford, 
General Lawrence, and other men of known name, 
were present. Crewe, twenty years since a mere 
crossing point in the country for various railways, 
now contains 1,500 houses, and a population of 
about 9000, chiefly of the working class connected 
with the railways. The works maintain a stock 
of 540 “engines, and turn out six new ones every 
month. About 284 trains daily pass through the 
Crewe station. 

ELEcTRO-TELEGRAPHIC. —In a long and in- 
teresting account of the new arrangements for 
town telegraphing, the Odserver says: copper wire 
no thicker than the cotton on a lady’s work-table 
can be coated with india-rubber not thicker 
than paper, and through this delicate material 
electricity may be made to travel for at least 
twenty miles, and to transmit intelligible signals. 
A rope can be made of thirty of these thin strands, 
coiled and twisted into a cable of the size of one’s 
middie finger, but little heavier than a piece of 
hempen rope of the same dimensions, and a high- 
way may be thus formed for thirty different con- 
ductors of intelligence. This cable or “ electric 
highway,” may be suspended over the house-tops ; 
for, unlike gutta-percha, the india-rubber insula- 
tion will not be affected by the smoke from the 
chimneys, nor by the heat of the summer sun. 
It is proposed to connect every part of London, 
and some other large towns, by a system of 
triangulation. The whole metropolis will be 
divided into a system of triangles, the sides of 
each being about a mile in length; each point of 
the triangles being united to the adjoining ones 
by one of these cables of insulated wires. The 
wires of these electric cables will be available for 
private use; and, just as in the case of the gas or 
water companies, any person in the district may 
have a wire laid on for his private and special 
convenience, paying a rental to the company for 
its use. The charge made by the London District 
Telegraph Company for single messages is 4d., and 
6d. for message and answer to and from any part 
of the metropolis [when and where their wires 
are strung, we presume], including the cost of 
delivering and receiving the messages. An 
over-house or street telegraph has been put up in 
Southampton. That unfortunate submarine 
telegraph of which we recently spoke, as destined 
for Rangoon, has been wrecked with the Victoria, 














which contained it, 





A Scnoon or Art ror Hertvorp.—An effort 
is now being made to establish a School of Art in 
Hertford, in connection with the Council of Edu- 
cation. There will be day classes for ladies, and 
classes for artisans and others. 

A new Brickmakine Macuryg.—The expe- 
rience of late years has shown that machinery can 
turn out bricks at a rate which would have sur- 
prised the ancient task-masters of the poor 
Israelitish brickmakers, under Pharaoh, who had 
to struggle hard to produce “their full tale of 
brick.” Further progress is being made in the 
same direction. The Macelesfield Courier speaks 
of a new invention which has been patented by 
Mr. P, Effertz, a German engineer. The full-sized 
machine is intended to make bricks from the 
freshly-dug clay, which is shot into a hopper (at 
the back of the machine) direet from the cart. 
When in the hopper, the clay is pressed through 
a series of narrow slits, by a movement somewhat 
like placing the fingers of the right hand between 
those of the left, and which ejects suitable mate- 
rial. The several further steps in the process we 
have not room to describe, but we may add that 
an important appendage to the machine is a new 
kind of carriage, which answers alike the purpose 
of a drying-ground and a waggon for conveying 
the bricks to the kiln. The clay being well mixed, 
and strongly pressed, causes the bricks to be much 
drier than when made by hand; and this plan 
dispenses with laying them down in a brick croft, 
or building them up in walls to dry. Each 
carriage is to hold about 2,500 bricks, which 
are made ready for the kiln in about twenty-four 
hours. 

Tue Szarcu ror EmpLoyMEnt.—Well I re- 
member the uncertainty with which I set out, and 
the adventures of that day. One of the most dis- 
agreeable things a working man has sometimes to 
do is that of searching for employment. Many an 
industrious man wad this vast city with aching 
heart, in the endeavour to obtain the means of 
subsistence; happy if but the opportunity be 
afforded him of working out the sentence to 
“earn his bread by the sweat of his brow.” But 
how often does he meet with a rebuff—almost un- 
bearable—for daring to ask the question if his 
services be needed. Too frequently is the door 
shut in his face ere he can venture to make known 
his request ; or he is looked at with a suspicion of 
being idle and worthless, and therefore has no 
business to be out of employment. There are 
some people who really seem to think that “work,” 
in this vast commercial city, can always be had for 
the mere asking for it; yet how many are there 
who find it impossible to obtain it, and whose suf- 
ferings in consequence would, if they were but 
known, rouse the strongest feelings of commisera- 
tion. Employers of course have their cares, and 
perhaps an apparent harshness may sometimes re- 
sult from losses which working men can barely 
appreciate. Still a little respect or something like 
attention to the unemployed applicant would often 
tend to alleviate that distress with which too many 
have to battle amid the fluctuations of this world 
of labour, and would engender a better feeling 
between master and man than sometimes prevails. 
—Recollections of a Working Man, by J. Bate. 

Expiosions IN KitcHen Borers.—During 
the late severe frost, several rather serious explo- 
sions of kitchen boilers have occurred. In York- 
shire and Lancashire, especially, these explosions 
were rife, as at Leeds, Bradford, Rotherham, 
Blackburn, &c. The cause in some cases is the 
formation of ice in the boiler pipes, in the first 
place ; thus cutting off the supply while the empty 
boiler remains heated ; and, in the next place, the 
thawing of that ice allowing the water to enter 
the overheated boiler, and so produce the explo- 
sion. In other cases the cistern, when outside, 
freezes on the surface, and so prevents the descent 
of the water even where the pipes are kept safe 
from the frost: the thawing or breaking of the 
air-tight crust of ice, of course, at once allows the 
water to descend through the pipe to the empty 
and over-heated boiler ; and, as in the other cases, 
an explosion is the instant result. Both cisterns 
and boiler pipes ought to be carefully protected, 
therefore, from the frost; or, where the cistern 
cannot be so, the ball-tap should be fixed so as to 
shut off the supply till a favourable opportunity 
occurs for filling the boiler while cool, or the fire 
should be raked out for the purpose. Where the 
pipe becomes frozen, there is nothing for it, we 
suppose, but to keep the boiler cool till the thaw 
ensues, if no access of heat can be readily got to 
the pipe: in heating the pipe, of course care 
should be taken that the boiler, meanwhile, is not 
too hot. The protection of both pipe and cistern 
from frost is the only safe course in any case 
where a boiler must be kept in continual use. 
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THE DRINKING-FOUNTAIN MOVEMENT.—At a 
recent meeting of the Manchester council it was 
stated that Mr. Robert Barnes, late alderman, had 
erected a number of fountains in Manchester, at 
a cost to himself of about 5007. The General 
Purposes Committee had therefore passed him a 
vote of thanks, and it was hoped the council 
would endorse it, such benevolence being worthy 
of commendation. 

MonvuMENTAL.—At a meeting in Dundee of the 
subscribers to the Kinloch monument, Mr. John 
Clark, builder, in the chair, the secretary 
read the report of the committee, which con- 
tained a lengthy correspondence between them 
and Mr. M‘Laren, architect, the successful compe- 
titor for the design, and from which it appeared 
that Mr. M‘Laren had threatened to institute legal 
proceedings against the committee or body of sub- 
scribers, unless immediate payment was made to 
him of the premium offered to the successful 
designer, but which the committee considered 
themselves not bound to pay until sufficient evi- 
dence was laid before them (which they main- 
tained had not yet been done) that a monument, 
based upon Mr. M‘Laren’s plans and specifications, 
could be erected for the sum stipulated, namely, 
4001. They were ready to pay the premium when- 
ever Mr. M‘Laren laid before them the offers of 
respectable tradesmen that the work would be 
completed for that sum. The report was adopted. 

DESTRUCTION BY Fire OF A L&EDS FrLax 


CHURCH AND CONVENTUAL ARRANGEMENT.— 
We have been asked to mention that Messrs. 
Atchley & Co. are about to publish the paper 
on this subject, by the Rev. Mackenzie Walcott, 
which appeared in our pages a few weeks ago, 
with considerable additions, references, and illus- 
trations. 

Cuartnc-Cross Rattway.—A body'of labourers 
have been set to work to commence the pulling 








WaREnHOUSE.—A fire, originating, it is believed, | 
in over-heating and spontaneous ignition of tow, 
has destroyed property at Leeds to the value of 
11,0007. or 12,0007. The warehouse destroyed 
was connected with the extensive flax-mill at 
Hunslet, worked by Messrs. E. Briggs & Co. The 
warehouse, which was 110 feet long by 30 feet 
wide, was three stories in height, and ranged in a 
parallel line with the seven-arch bridge, on the 
Midland railway. It was full of tow and flax; 
and both these being highly inflammable, the 
flames soon obtained a powerful hold of the whole | 
building. A second warehouse (80 feet long by 
30 feet wide, and also three stories in height), 
which was a continuation of the building in course 
of destruction, and only divided from it by double- 
cased iron doors, was fortunately saved, as well as | 
the mill itself. 
Tue Roya Horticvitvrat Socrety.—From | 
the printed “ Proceedings” of this Society, | 
dated 1st January, 1861, it appears that the new | 
garden at Kensington is to be formally opened on | 
the 5th of June, 1861, with a grand miscellaneous | 
flower and fruit show. Besides the usual prizes, | 
we observe that special prizes for the best groups, | 
or most beautiful arrangement, of three baskets of | 
fruits and flowers, for the decoration of the table, | 
are offered by Mr. Wentworth Dilke, vice-president | 
of the Society : the first prize to be 10/. ; the second, 
51. ; third, 3/.; and fourth, 27.; each set to consist 
of three baskets, not necessarily of valuable or first- 
class fruits and flowers; and ladies to be invited, 
and a jury of ladies to award the prizes. The 
proceedings contain a report on garden peas, grown 
at Chiswick, with the rational view, apparently, of 
reducing the numerous so-called varieties to a few 
really good and useful sorts. No less than 116 
varieties were collected, but these were at once 
found to be reducible to seventy, and of these but 
a very few were found to be really valuable. The 
earliest of all was found to be Dilliston’s early, 
which blooms and crops in a mass, or all at once. 
The best second early of the frame class is the 
Auvergne. 
Tue Penny READING Movement. — At the 
close of the third series of the Ipswich Penny 
Readings, a fortnight ago, Mr. T. Shave Gowing 
read a report wherein the progress of the move- 
ment, which, originating in Ipswich, has now 
spread far and wide, was sketched. The report 
said, — “‘It was not till notices of the first re- 
port of the Ipswich Penny Readings appeared 
in the Builder, and in various newspapers, and a 
full abstract was inserted in the Journal of the 
Society of Arts, which circulates amongst all the 
institutions of the country, that public attention 
was thoroughly aroused.” Mr. Gowing very pro- 
perly insists upon the readings being regarded 
simply as a means of rational recreation. In 
some places the clergy have sought to master 
this movement as well as others, and to use it 
as a subordinate theological institution ; but this 
will never do. The Ipswich managers studiously 
keep theirs free from all biases, political or 
religious, and have the support of all parties in 
consequence. Variety on each evening is neces- 
sary. The receipts at twelve readings were 
31/. 4s. 4d., of which 20/. were presented to the 
Mechanics’ Institution and other bodies. The 
fourth series will be commenced this week. 


down and clearing away of a number of houses in 
Sutton-street and the Belvedere-road, Lambeth ; 
in Broadwall, Isabella-place, and Bartlett’s-build- 
ings, Southwark; stablings, outbuildings, Xc. 
and the buildings and a house situate upon the 
Belvedere wharf, Hungerford-bridge. 

Roor-RaIsinG.—In Cannon-street, City, a roof 
has been raised and premises heightened under 
the direction of Mr. T. C. Clarke, the architect, 
by Messrs. W. Lawrence & Sons, the builders. 
After removing the slates, by means of powerful 
screw-jacks, the joint roofs of the premises, 
(measuring 76 feet by 75 feet) were raised so as to 
allow the walls of a new story beneath the roof 
to be built. The work was completed without 
obstruction to the progress of the business. 

Tue Natt Makers’ Srrike.—It would seem 
that the employers of labour in the horse-nail 
trade are determined to resist the demands of the 
men who are now on strike. At a general meeting 
of horse-nail masters of Staffordshire and Derby- 
shire, held at Lichfield, iz has been unanimously 
resolved, “ That the advance of wages demanded is 
so unreasonable and unjust (wages having advanced 
thirty per cent. within the last four years), that 


For the Erection of a Unitarian Chapel, Pudsey; Mr. 
Wiliam Hill, architect, Leeds :— 
For Excavator’s and Mason’s Work, 
Graves & Jackson ..... pedvsecse £450 0 
For Carpenter's and Joiner’s Work. 
BOYS .nccccccvcccvesccsscs eevee £270 
For Plumber's and Glazier’s Work. 
Bannister £28 


0 
0 
7 0 


0 
0 


£843 7 0 





For the Erection of Two Houses, Buriey-road, Leeds, 
for Mr. E. R. Walker; Mr. William Hill, architect, 
Leeds :— 

For Bricklayer’s Work. 
Winn & Pickard £206 
For Mason's Work. 
J. & B. Pounder 
For Carpenter’s and Joiner’s Work. 
Charles & Son 
For Plasterer’s Work. 
Garlick & Son 
For Plumber's and Glazier's W 
Braithwaite & Myers Z 
For Slater's Work. 


"ork. 
a 


For Painter’s Work. 
JOCESOD oe sccccccccesssccccecess 





‘TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Yorkshire Agricultural Bociety’s Cottages (several correspondents 





the same should be most strenuously resisted ; and | 
each master pledges himself to resist the same | 
accordingly.” 

Gas.—The works of the Coleshill Gas Company | 
are now nearly completed, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Richardson, of Birmingham, 
engineer. The contractors for the buildings are 
Messrs. George Clark & Son, of Wootten Wawen; | 
and for the machinery and mains, Mr. W. Lowe, | 
of Dudley. The town has been lighted for about 
a month. A public meeting of gas consumers | 
at Elgin has been held, regarding their gas 
light. The gas, according to the local Courant, | 
is bad in quality, deficient in quantity, and high 
priced,—16s. per 1,000 feet. The directors have | 
expressed themselves willing to comply with the | 
wishes of the community as far as practicable. | 
The directors have called a meeting of the share- | 
holders to consider the matter. 

Frencu INGENvITY.—Mussel shell-fish fasten 
themselves to piers with a material resembling 
coarse silk, which resists the force of the most | 
powerful waves. The French engineers at Cher- | 
bourg have availed themselves of this faculty of | 
the mussel to bind their great breakwaters. These | 
consist of loose masses of stone; and on them are | 
planted several tons of this shell-fish, that they 
may bind all firmly together with their strong | 
cordage. In this, it is said, they have succeeded. It | 
reminds us of the long-rooted and spreading grass | 
with which, in Holland, shifting sands are fixed : | 
the same thing is done in some places on the east | 
coast of Scotland. 


TENDERS 
For Assembly Room and other works, at the Aldershott 
Market ; Mr. T. Goodchild, of Guildford, architect :— 
artin £1,130 0 0 








For Sinking the Wells in connection with the Tenbury 
Mineral Water Scheme; Mr. Thomas Fiewett, C.E., 
architect :-— 

Warmington 
WOR ss cchsccodkccren ches 
Parton (accepted) 

Smith 


£250 0 0 
0 
0 


0 


For rebuilding the Factory Warehouse, Twine Loft, 
Rigging-house, and Tarring -house, and reinstating 
the Engine-house, Boiler-house, Smithy, &c., at the 
Ropery, Love-lane, Shadwell, for Messrs. Louch & Com- 
pany; Mr. Charles Dunch, architect. Quantities supplied 
by Mr. Robert L. Curtis :— 

Munday ..... jueeantss ses asxne £4,227 
WiISON..cerccccccssccce O¥ cane 3,926 
Outhwaite 


ecocceocescoece 
eccecooscoeoscocoo 





For erecting Chapels, Lodge, and Front Wall to Ealing 
Cemetery; Mr. C. Jones, architect :— 
Hancock 
Ivery 


Thompson 
Mann 





desire to know if this competition has been decided). 

Inquirer (a description of such a filter has ben given in an early 
volume).—J. B.—E. D.—Inhabitant of Sidmouth.—S. W. H. (Mr, 
Winston's book),—G. J.—Winchester Cathedral.—H. J. T.—B—T. D.— 
W. F. — D. (unable to assist), — C. M. — W. J. — C, P. R—J. W. P.— 
W. H. E.—A 8 bacriber. 

TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
The last year’s Volume will be bound (on being 
sent to the Office), for 3s. 6d.; or Covers for 
that purpose may be obtained at 2s. 6d. each 


| (broad), and 2s. (narrow). 


It is necessary to state whether the Advertise- 
ments are or are not to be bound in the Volume. 

tar NOTICE.—Ali Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, &c., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent-garden. Ali other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and nor to the “ Publisher.” 

Post-office Orders and Remittances should be 


made payable to Mr. Morris R. Coleman. 





PROGRESS OF ENGLISH ART MANUFACTURES.— 


| “To the intending purchaser of so important an 


article of personal adornment and utility, it is of 
some importance to be informed where he may 
meet with these more tastefully embellished 
watches, and be thus saved the annoyance and 
loss of time of a fruitless search. To such we 
shall be doing a service by informing them that 
the show-rooms of Mr. J. W. Benson, of 33 and 
34, Ludgate-hill, contain a rare and most exten- 
sive stock of watches, ornamented with exceed- 
ingly beautiful designs; indeed, their exquisite 
taste leaves nothing to be desired by the educated. 
The high repute which Mr. Benson has attained 
for the qualities of his manufacture stands second 
tonone. Here, then, will be found perfection of 
workmanship, combined with the highest order of 
art in embellishment. Mr. Benson’s show-rooms 
are the most distinguished in the City for spacious- 
ness and the unexampled variety of his stock.”— 
Morning Advertiser. 

Benson’s Illustrated Pamphlet, post free for two 
stamps, is descriptive of every construction of 
watch now made. Watches safe by post to all 
parts of the globe.— Advertisement. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
— 
M®: WILLIAM ELLISON, 
A ARCHITECT and CONSULTING SURVEYOR, 
13, FENCHURCH-BUILDINGS, FENCHU RCH-STREET, E.C, 
(formerly of Stainsby-road) continues to advise BUILDERS 
On BREACHES of CONTRACT, DISPUTED ACCOUNTS, &c. 
vl ¢ 7 
hes BUILDERS, MASONS, &.— 
J. T. CAREY, Practical MARBLE MASON and TURNER, 7, 
Upper Ranelagh-street, Pimlico, 8.W. Estimates given for Turning 
in Marble, Alabaster, or Stone. Masons’ and polishers’ work taken 
Good reference given. Material supplied if required. 
setithineedislascinaialtilslgnrde-sascppatnsccahasisbbsAdimndbantlalen 
O DISTRICT and OTHER 
SURVEYORS.—An Architect and Surveyor of some expe- 
rience wishes to obtain (by purchase if neccesary) a SHARE in the 
busi tl holding SURVEYORSHIPS. To take the 
; e post. Is quite competent, and used to the 
description of business. First-class testimonials and references.— 
Address, M. L. care of Mr. Horwood, Stationer, 4, Pleasant-row, 


Holloway-road, N. 
‘0 PARENTS, &. 


1 , &e, 
Yy a Z 
SURVEYOR has a VACANCY for an 
& ARTICLED PUPIL, who might reside in the house, The 
Advertiser is connected with one of the most extensive public works, 
and therefore could introduce a pupil to profitable employment on 








of ag 
more onerous duties of th 











the expiry of his articles,— Address, A, A, A, Office of “ The Builder,” 














